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Arafat’s visit a success 


By Leila G. Deeh 

Star Stuff' Writer 

A MM AN- Palestine Liberation Orgiini/nrion 
Chairman Yasser Arafat lelt Amman on Tuesday 
morning for Moscow m the end of u three-day 
visit, during which he mm Nis Majesty King 
Hussein, the Prime Mi nisi er and other Jordanian 
officials. 

Mr. Arafat sard time his visa was successful, 
positive and a coni ii mat ion of the Fez meetings. 
He atk-nded a working luncheon ni the Pa luce 
with His Royal Highness Crown prince llassan. 
Mr. Mudar HadrJii, and other Jordanian and 
Palest i nian dignitaries. 

Mr Arafm again met i he Prime Minister and 
the Commander- in- Chief of the Jordan in n Armed 
Forces. [ t.-Gen. Zaid Shaker. On a visit to the 
Budr Forces camp Mr. Arafat spoke to troops who 
had been in combat during the Lebanese war. 

“The special relationship between the Pales- 
tinian and Jordanian people is strong and eternal 
and it emanates from a sincere feeling of u ann- 
inongoiil,” hesaid. Mr. Arafat added. “Great pro- 
gress was made with 1 1 is Majesty King Hussein 
and the Jordanian officials in planning the nature 
of the relationship between Hie people of both 
banks oft he Jordan River to enable it 10 re licet the 
aspirations of the one people in all their sincerity 
and implications.'' 

Referring to the proposed peace plnns, Mr. 
Arafat said that pence with strength Is the true 
peace, through which the Palestinian and Arab 
peoples could regain their complete rights. “The 
Arab Nation must build up its military and politi- 
cal power and utilize its colossal economic re- 
sources to support the progress ofpeace,” he said. 

Mr. Arafat said that no decisions were taken at 
any of the meetings held in Amman this time. 



Yasser Arafnt 

“You must re member that the Jordanian and 
Palest iniun delegations are only part of a 
seven-member follow-up com mince set up by the 
Fez conference," he said, “any decision in ken 
would have to be a joint Arab one." 

Asked whether the Fateh Central Committee 
had really rejected the Rcagmi Plan, Mr. Arafat 
Siiid tht the meetings were not over yet. He com- 
mented that the Reagan plan,. 'ill hough not conc- 
eding tile Palestinian right of self-determination 
and statehood, held some positive aspects, such as 
the freeze on Israeli settlements, the situation of 
Jerusalem, and the term "under occupation" be- 
ing used for the West Bank and Gaza. 

On the withdrawal of Palestinian forces from 
Lebanon, Mr. Arafat said, “We adhere to our 
commitments and the Palestinian forces." 

He emphasized the unity of the Lebanese and 
Palestinian people and said. "We owe them a debt 
for standing behind the Palestinians so steadfastly 
during the war.” 


Israeli opinion remains 
sceptical on peace hopes 

AMMAN (Star)-- 1 smells are looking Jo Jordan Imul-H observers lend to ugree that ndtoijft. 

ns the key to Middle Fast peace, a Wes I cm Jour- niuM favourable lime ever lor Jordan io nut' 

nnlist arriving from the occupied territories told clear slep inwards a negotiated settlement 

The Star Ihls week. Among Ihem is Dr. Nimrod 1 : 1 .,. .... w ... 

1 low tier . like I >1 . Nnvik. most of Hem a,. 

seriously appreciate the close eicshciwwnJo.tr 
ami the Palestinians. I horefore lliev lock wrw 
live on (he PI (l rule in ,mv future liegwfe 

a,ul mb sts are left fr list rated and BMh . 

lam about prospective Arab moves. 

Hi Nnvik. who specialises in siudvini w 
can political intentions and foreign polio 
region, also expressed concern over the treiHlrf 
imnual alienation developing between IsmTtl 
government and Washington. ■* 

"Israel's initial insistence on Jerusalem f« to 
venue of the negotiations with Lebanon hum. 
ample oft lust re ml. It ampliiws the feet that 
are being used at the expense of the real esscncecf 
(he negotiations." Dr Novik said. 

‘Pragmatic and honest' 

lie outlined a drift .ovay from the cow ta* 1 
and co-operation w Inch lias character bed Is- 
raeli relations in reeem years, towardsapaocrnol 
repealed clashes and luck of co-operation. 

Dr. Novik. who was partly responsible foi ihe 
bi ieling of I'oi liter US Secretary or Slate Aleut- 
dei Haig on Middle Faster n al fairs when he ku 
liist appointed, commended Sccretorv of Sun 


Novik of the Tel Aviv Centre for Strategic Stu- 
dies. The Star was allow ed to print excerpts or on 
interview with Novik: 

'■Jordan must do something to convince 
Washington. American Jewish opinion and ni 
(cum halfihc population of Israel (li.it it is serious 
about peace.” l)r. Novik said. Only when Israel's 
•‘seen lily concerns are assuaged by die knowl- 
edge that the Arabs are really seeking a peaceful 
sett feme 11 1 will Israel yield territory, lie stressed. 

Sceptical Israeli? 

“Public opinion is not satisfied with the result 
oj 1 he settlement with Egypt-with (ho present 
slate ofimr relations wiih them. 4 

“People are sceptical, rearing that Egypi will 
return to the \nih fold and violate its treaty This 
may lx- a foolish altitude to take, but nevertheless, 
dial is how people are thinking . 11 

Jordan lias to convince the Israeli public dial 
making peace is woith (lie risk I 11 the public mind 
surrendering a pan or ilic West Bank is equaled 
witli giving up a chunk of national security, he 
continued 

I )r Nov i k confirmed 1 he A rah belief 1 hoi |»re- 

micr Begins government intends to annex the (George Shull/ 

West Bank within the next few years, or sooner: , "Shull/ is very pragmatic and honey in his 
But like many Israelis, he made no connection dealings with both die Arabs imdi lie Israelis, "he 
between this mid Arab feurs of Zion i. si expansion- [explained ” Ihe Arabs don't hear a different storj' 
ism. jlrnm whailio tells us. as 1 hev used to with Haig 

Wilhin Israel ll is commonly hdieved ihnl ' ' i-" ".e enlire r^lLI 
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It’s wor se than ever,’ exile says 

Bank hit by 
crackdown 



government policies, both military and poliiic.il. 
arc based fundamentally on a necessary criterion 
of self-de fence. 


interests ius being closely associated with IsmU 
his predecessor did I le appreciates that there is 1 
•broad depth of eon upon imoresisnnd rebiioiuon 
Mli sides." 


Britons ask who is running foreign 


Differences over Foreign Secretary Francis Pym’s visit to Saudi Arabia, caused by 
London’s rejection of a FLO delegation, have been papered over. But the episode has 
raised questions about Mrs. Thatcher nnd her cabinet’s handling of world affairs, 
reports Star London Correspondent Len Rockingham, 



By Len Rockingham 
Star London Correspondent 

LON DON -Whatever its long-term implications, 
the sudden crisis in Britain's relations with Saudi 
Arabia has given senior ministers the sort of 
nerve-Jnngling weekend nil politicians dread. 

The weekend saxv the Chancellor ofthe Ex- 
chequer, Sir Geoffrey Howe, who hardly knows 
t he A rab world at a II , hr ft vi ng the crisi s i n Riyad h . 

He had gone as Chairman of the Interim Com- 
mittee of the I menial ional Monetary Funds(IMF) 
to try lo enlist further Saudi help in solving the 
world's growing debt problems, and his trip was 
described ns “definitely not concerned with bi- 
lateral issues," 

Bui Sir GcolTrey was bending his ear lor the 
slightest hint of Saudi trade sanctions against Bri- 
tain’s ailing economy. 

At the same time, his cabinet colleague, the 
Foreign Secretary, Mr. Francis Pym, who should 
have been packing his bags for a trip to the Gulf, 
had unscheduled leisure 10 study the Sunday 
newspapers. 

Unannounced Visit 

And the papers were asking: just who is run- 
ning Britain's foreign policy: Pym or Thatcher'?. 
The 

was meanwhile making (he headlines with her 
. unannounced visll 10 the Falkland Islands. ; 

Readers of-The Jerusalem Star may be familiar: 
with (he way the Anglo-Saudi Crisis has unfolded. 
But il Is worth a brief rcsumce. ' , 


Mr. Kaddoumi from the group which went to Hie 
While House to meet President Reagan. 

But, encouraged no doubt by the warmth of 
4 he Paris visit, the delegation sign! lied its intention 
of in eluding the PLO representative among those 
who would meet Mrs. Thatcher in London. 

The British government said "no" and the 
Arab League visit was postponed - Tor the third 
time - pending negotiations on a formula accept- 
able to both sides. 

That much was widely known before Christ- 
mas. It was seen as an unfortunate hiccup in 
Anglo- A rab relations, but certainly not a crisis. 

Displeasure 

On Monday of last week, however, came Ihe 
announcement that Mr. Pym’s visit to Riyadh, 
scheduled for ihe weekend, was postponed be- 
cause of Saudi displeasure over Britain's handling 
of the Arab League visit. 


cniisetl raised eyebrows not just in Riyadh. Fur it 
is now widely reported that this demarche upon 
the Arabs was dictated by Mrs. Thulclier's office, 
even over the pmiesisorMr. Pym and the Foreign 
Office. 

Although junior Foreign Office ininisicis have 
frequently met represen Lai ives of the Pl.t), a 
meeting.wilh the Prime Minister would have been 
loo much to ask at this stage. 

However, the bitter taste lefi by the British 
demands nnd by Mrs. Thatcher's abrupt interven- 
tion in Middle East affairs, may take much longer 
to clear up. 

In many minds, the episode has raised many 
deeper questions, some valid and others more for- 
fetched. 

No Policy Change 

So It is worth saying what (hi? crisis is not for 
example, a case or the British government chang- 
ing course over the Palestinian issue and sud- 
denly aligning Kseir with Washington. 

Britain remains aligned with its EEC partners 
in wishing to see "the PLO associated with ihe 
peace process" (as the Venice Declaration pm it) 
Nor is this a ease or the Prime Minister herself 
making ail abrupt change in British policy for 
domestic, electoral any other reasons. 



iMMAN-Israeli occupation troops luive 
neked down forcefully on residents of 
7est Bank towns and villages, according 
» reports reaching here. The authorities 
jw continuing a vigorous campaign of 
arches and destruction of all material 
snsidered to be pro-Palestinian. 

ALNajah University in the occupied town of 
Mus was closed for more than n week early this 
arnlh, and students were prevented from rcnch- 
qit Exiled Al-Nnjah President Mundhir Sahib 
MTheStar: “This is part of an indirect process to 
Jjatyse the academic life in the West Bank." 

Dr. Salah was exiled lost summer after he re- 
ted to sign an Israeli -imposed pledge not to 
Wort Ihe Palestine Liberal ion Urgnni ration 
JL0)."What is happening now is l«r worse than 
'tat happened before," he said. " They are at- 
(opting to dose down all universities for good." 

In Ihe past four months, Israel has deponed 


By Star Staff Writers 

search, looking for diaries or murals depicting the 
Snbra and Simula massacres or the emblem ofihe 
PLO. 

Seventeen Al-Najah students were arrested, 
including four girl students, on charges of poss- 
essing colour photos of PLO Chairman Arafat and 
PLO calendars. All the detained students were 
taken from Nablus to Fa w war prison. 

About JO women and girls have been arrested 
in Nublus during the past (wo days, on charges of 
weiiring Jewellery depicting Palestine with maps 
bearing the inscription “Palestine is ours". 

Army troops and border guards broke into the 
house of a Nablus jeweller, where they found 22 
medallions benring the Palestinian flag and the 
word "Palestine". Investigations are proceeding 
to cover ail Nablus jewellers. 

Troops are making arrests In Jenin, Anabia, 



.HIGH-LEVEL HANDSHAKE: Soviet Foreign Minister Andrei (Sromyko (right) greets oppo- 
sition Social Democratic Parly candidate for chancellor Haus-Jochen Vogel In Bonn yesterday 
morning. Gromyko rejected the proposed ‘Zero Option' of the United States In a statement during his 
Bonn visit. The visit was Important to West German domestic politics because of the country’s strong 
| nuclear disarmament movement. (AP WIrephoto) 

Labour exports not 
the problem: Anani 

Arruhj and Tulkarm, and many residents have Dur j ng t)l j s wee k» s National Consultative Council session, attention focused on Jor- 

... .... r ~. »**" detained on charges of dan’s Interestingly structured labour market, In which 300,000 Jordanians are working 

axe than 50 foreign ten c hers from the West photographs burial SeredSLTy^ abroad while the country has Imported 125,000 workers from outside. This Inflow and 

mi l H iry Minorities outflow of labour is not necessarily bad tiling, says Labour Minister Jawad Al- Anani. 

I,', Juliuon tump, students stoned passing Is- In this Interview with Leila G. Deeb, he points to real areas of coocern and calls for 
r.tdi vehicles yesterday, breaking the windows of efficient labour plaqnlng. 
two cars and injuring three people. Seven boy M[nisler 0 f Labour Jawad Al-AnanL says that the 


kii for refusing to sign ihe nnli-PI.O pledge, 
tar British professors at Ilchron Univcisity 
Fn prevented firom lecturing uftci they refused 
lf$a, h was reported yesterday. 

Meanwhile Israeli army radio, immiiorcd 
reported that the ninc-mcmlicr student 
ftrndl of Al-Najah University will be tried be- 
jfea military tribunal on charges of incitement to 
ft. They have been in detention for two weeks, 
hraell troops have broken into die houses of 
W*n(s from Al-Najah in Nublus, Ra mullah, 
rm and Jenin and conducted n thorough 


were wrested on charges or stoucl browing. 

Tension remains high in Hebron In the wake of 
arrests miide during the last two days. 

Clashes lwve occured elsewhere, and the Is- 
raeli authorities on Tuesday look over 28 ,000 du- 
nums of land soulhwesl or Nablus in preparation 
for confiscating it. 


government grant sets off 
for Acor’s $2m goal 


Francis Pym 


(he Falklands crisis which brought Mr. P )'® 10 
Foreign Office in place of Lord Carri'tf 1011 : , 
Foreign Office has been thoroughly denwj 3 - 
And Mrs. fhHtcher has made no secret of off 
or affection for either the f oreign OlIiK^ 
Pym. 

Could this crisis have happened if 
ingion had still been in charge'.' Frotal’h' , 


dven though Francis I’vin's view of Foreign^ 
ast is similar to tiwl 01 ^ 


M : i I.-"-' 

r • ;. 


On the same day, the Times published a letter 
front a Saudi Assistant Deputy Minister compar- 
ing the crisis with the earlier one over the film • Whitihp frisk Hnac . 1 

■ iiuiivy: , T „. or , narener.*. y ’ ^ ** 8 * lin8 serlm,s - Tw '° ^ view of World affairs has bubbled to oven thouah Francs Pv 

lady in Ihe story, the Prime Minister hereeir. ' W , aS * nnoimC€d lha[ Mr- Pym would not £ urfac f • ' vllhoul Orst being modified by ihe including ihe Middle i- 



l-- : ; from the EEC budget in .1979: Or her forthright 

, ft was only tliqn ihnl the fu|l story or Britain’s ejection ° r lhc recent disarmament proposals or 

handling ofihe Arab League visit emerged, it had, ^ new Soviet leader, Mr-Andropov ’ 

, II began nt the end of November when Hie notbeenjusithe refuel tolnciude Mr. Kaddoumi • ' ' ; ' PpIpp 

Arab League delegation, headed by King Haasan 1» the visit 10 number ten Downing Street that had '■ r r ,ce . 10 06 Paid 

of Morocco, xvas due to visit London on its mis- caused biregce. . Whenever the Lqdv in Number Ten makes 

sipn of explaining the Fez summit talks to tho.O v e ■ Britain .hail also semputtcJograms saying that 1 ? ne f'}** Prltish diplomats tend to 


ll was that Mrs. Thatcher liked him_ s 
not see him as she appears lo see M r - ^ 

‘ rival for her job as Prime Minister. 


did 


Great Charm 

In return, Lord Carrington was wide 



p^ r n^oru-UN^ C^'ndl., . 

VVarmly Received : .bersiates ofjhe dplagaiion \vould'first-agree t'p avj hern tio ’fhat this isjpep’fi^itibe paid for hUing 

■_ . • J British drafted rfan(('|teiatlohbrforrorismand ifthb ‘.‘" ^'mberTen DoWilitig'lgireei strong loader 

Farouk Md-:. PLO would say it was ready.to recognize Isracfon '• ^ 13 P r ei*Vfld%oicelhe3gu( faction 

fv received m 1 « p : oftheaverage no-non^ns^ EnglisH middle-class l . 


ilized to possess 
powers as far as 




powers as lar as Mrs. inatcner «« " ^niaf rear an a . u Vr T .l- 

Afierall, he even persuaded hertoV.g" ^ JS iato 'P*- u When <he ^ 

! declaration; which was do mean feat, v 1 *hera Will be four related 


The foil delegation; including Mr. 
douml ofihe PLO, had been warmly 'received' in 
Paris dhd got a similar reception later in Moscow 
and Peking, in Washington, t hey tactfolly omitted 

.32. THE JERUSALEM STAR 


jl're^CTlfVnJ : , Despite Mr. Py m'g ability and the 
speci for Him in diplomaiic circles . 8 
policy continues to suffer from (he ^ 
■ Lqrd Carringion, And nowhere is this nW" .. 
■. itian in the case of the Middle Ea 


a reciprocal basis. 

This was unrealistic arid liigh-handed \#hay. Wora hn ^oier. - 
lour, according to. i'ri Lbn^bn.i arid. ill <■. ; ■■ Biit, whet makes 


By Steven Ross 

Star Stqf)' BV/ft’r 
cc,,,re ° r orien “' 

wards a long standing g^ he : ^ b ^^ ftr ar . 


(Acor) In A mman is now ' 'gearing up in 
tdhmin ° n Bn e ^ ort could change the 

*k^l!lcc maP ° f Amman ' 5ays Acor ® ircc ' 
“ putting renewed energy into its fun- 
campaign after having received notifica- 
we last year that a government land grant 
approved. The land is "really the key," and 
I,*, filling can go “much more quickly," Dr. 
*Cteery said. 

iiiurkJ ^?. 81 Hiehne ss Crown Prince Hassan, 
ji,r , nist * r Ma'an Abu Nowar and Direc- 

Cr ADIkll,ilies Adnan Hadidi 


were in- 


■hgeiting cabinet approval of the dec! 
'At* built' 


M of k * A °^ r use a 1 -44-dunum tract just 
«ni iv. where the new Acor building 


^ formalities are now being finalised Acor 


new centre in sum- 
and to complete 


pertnanenl Jord.nian aod r.gion.1 «nue for ar- 
chaeology and history. 

$500,000 needed 

But Acor has a long way to go still before at- 

ffSsercasM- 

endowment fund is S 2 rtiillion. r h build- 
At least $500,000 must be raised for the buna 

in, — ofthe year, Dr. McCr«ry»y, 

■■We need to gel as much support bom «■ 
nian and US public as we have had from the gov 

ern m,Tthc matter of the land taken care of.fun- 
draislng committees already sat up in ‘ hc > ln ^ 
States can move slteatl more confidently witn 


most striking feature in the labour market is its 
narrowness, due to Jordan’s high birth rate, 
which influences age structure of the population. 
More than 5 1 per cent Is under Ihe age or 1 5. The 
other features are the low rateoffemale participa- 
tion in the labour force and the low retirement 
age, particularly in the civil service. More Impor- 
tantly, there is the inclination to acquire higher 
education, which puts people between the ages or 
1 5 and 24 outside the labour market. 

Taking all these factors Into consideration, the 
participation rate In the labour force is 20 per cent 
of the population, which means a dependency 
rate of 5:1. 

Demand-supply Imbalance 

The second most important point is the dis- 
parity between the geographical distribution of 
the population and the distribution of resources in 
the country. 

"While we find most natural endowments in 


Jordan are concentrated along borderlines (the 
Jordan Valley, the Dead Sea, Aqaba), we And that 
this area captures the minimum population. As a 
resuiL, there is a disparity between labour demand 
and supply in those areas." 

The current development momentum in Jor- 
dan has outstripped labour availability, so tiiat the 
stock or labourers Is also inadequate to meet the 
gross demand. 

The features put together he continued, have 
influenced the structure ofthe labour force so that 
it has become male-dominated, with many foreig- 
ners, renchimg a total of around 125,000. How- 
evet , he said in the last three years, two factors 
appeared that will, it is hoped, change the 
structure ofthe labour market to produce a heal- 
thier situation. 

The first Is that the nu mber of wtomen working 
has increased quite noticeably between the years 
1974 and 1982. In 1974, only 4.8 per cent of 
working age women had jobs; in 1982 the per- 
Contimied'on page 3 


.-mijj fo °n« another in the area: The on the ix^oftrWees of 

Evangelical Institute, ihe ^ iu pB rembody, the American Schools 

y^aluitk 1 L Anui P an for Ktstoiy and Ar^ of oriental Research (Asor). 
Ms ^****' ' - 1 
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$200m loan team formed 

AMMAN (Star) -Eleven international organizations are following the lead of the Arab Bank 
Investment Company In lead managing a $200 million Eurodollar loan for the Jordanian 

^^report 'by the London-based Middle East Economic Digest (MEED) magazine said the 
joint lead managers are Arab Banking Corporation, Arab Investment Company, Banque 
Arabe et Internationale d’lnvestlssement, Bank of Tokyo, Snnque Nationale de Paris, Gulf 
International Bank, Kuwait Foreign Trading, Contracting and Investment Company. Ma- 
nufacturers Hanover, Standard Chartered Bank, Union de Banques Arafaes et Franceses nnd 
The Hongkong and Shanghai Banking Corporation. 

The loan is one ofthe largest ever handled by Arab Bank Investment Company, which is 
owned by the Amman-based Arab Bank. Terras were more generous than had originally been 
expected, following a very enthusiastic response to the loan idea among European banks. 

The interest rate is fixed at 0.5 per cent above the London Inter-bank Offered Rate (Libor), 
with a repayment period, of . seven year? and three years’ grace. The lead managers are 
underwriting $15 tailliop each. They were chosen op a basis of close ties with Jordan and the 
Middle East In previous business, 

Central Bank of Jordan Governor Mohammad Said Nabulst, in an interview wiJi The Star, 
last November, said the loan had been -put on the raqrket at that time because market 
conditions might not be >(l good later. . . • ' • ; 


‘ .1, 





The Star Market Guide 


In addition to large selection of original oriental 

s Wood Boxes, Nb- 

ets. Caravan Camels, l / 

ill rarities. Scarfs. \W | — 'h ' — I 

I. Rrnr.nHfi Nntiue* tr 1 J l ■V.'' 


Olive Wood Boxes, Na- 
tivity Sals, Caravan Camels, 
Shell rarities. Scarfs. 
Blouses. Brocade, Native 
Costumes. Brass and Mo- 
saic fnfaid. Gold & Silver 
Crosses & Earrings, Spoons, 
Oriental Old Gold & Silver 
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Grand Store 

Finest men's wear 



Firas Circle - Jabal Al-Husaein 
Amman Tel. 8-860676 


’X/; rff/r/r/r/fs '/s/s r ff- //////////// 



arts and crafts ' 

Goods. Dainty filigree work, 
Persian Bugs, Mother of 
Pearl, Posadas, Bibles. 
Testaments, Crosses, Post 
Cards, X-mas Cards, Co- 
loured Slides, Palestine 
Pottery. Embroidered Table 
Cloths, Old Bedouins Dress. 


LES PETITS * GHALIA 

BOUTIQUE 

A selection of clothing for 
children from infancy to 17 
years, from the most famous 
French styles 

ShroeJsani, Opposite Brindley's 
Bank. 

Tel: 669543 


air& %6eauty 

SALON W 

Khalil from Leonard of May Fair 
AND 

NASR with his team of all-round stylists 
Fifth Circle - above Fifth Circle Pharmacy 


UOMO 


r My Lady. J/ * 
welcomes you 

Tha arantaat kmnlltw an 


^a/oi 




The greatest beauty salon In 
tlio Kingdom 

Hairdrossar * M aka -up k Manicure * Pedicure ★ 


Sluncisani- Dhuliint Al-Huswin 
Opposite Shmuioni Poirol S'alion 


y'y.'/y •/*// /<'s/-/,-,'s//.//sy/ ss/s 


Tel 866069 
Ain man ■ Joidan 




A four-star hotel with 
five-star advantages. 

k Luncheon buffet * Rock 
Bar * Disco k Oriental pro- 
[ gramme (at Ai-Qasr Hail) * 
Jabal Amman, uniin Ulhamn. 
Tel: 81300 



: /////////////■/// ■ 
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Not Just rare but unique 
Special arrangement for foreign residents. 

International Commaroial Ser- 
vices Company, Amman 
Tel: 37989 - 74310 


SHAD/O DECORATION 
CENTRE 

Agents for: 

k U. PROOF, the guard against heat and moisture 
damage 

* Spray tiles 

* Artlllclel turf for floors and playgrounds 
All decoration work contracts welcome 

Jabal Hussein. Khalld bln Al-Walld 8treet. 

Tal: 23293 P.O. Box 22079 




FLYING Pizza 

The most delicious quick meals 
Various types of Pizza , Hamburgers , Pastries 
Hot dogs y 

>^Chicken prepared the American way 

We welcome you from 1 1.00 a.m, to 11.00 p.m 
^ Wa ar ® ,ul] y prepared for parties and orders 
— Juba I Luweibdah. 

Al-Hawwuz Circle 


. y *. s , >> 


LANCIA Delta 

An exciting development in Italian technology 
Good looking, powerful in performance 
Economic in fuel con- 
sumption and maintenance 
International Commercial Services Company 
Amman, Tel: 37989 - 74319 


We claim to be the only book impor- 
ter of new books in the country 

AMMAN BOOKSHOP 

Jordan Insurance Bldg. 3rd Circle 


cfflal Jll-Sfiam 

(12'cJi. L . ■ 

Hoi pastries, direct from the oven 
All kinds of Arab sweets 

Jnhfil A I- Hussein ■ Behind AI Quds Cinema 
Telephone 669878 


YASS/N 

Beauty Centre 
Barber Shop 

Amman - Marriot Hotel Telephone 660100 


•Mca/zfo 

.1 The unique gift shop In Amman 

Crystal Chandeliers, Silverware, Leather 
Lighters, Watches, Perfumes, Pens. 

, Shmefeani-Qrlndiays Bank Building Trl: 669457 


Coma , and choose from the 
• ■ * "• latest model care with comfo— 

HISHAM rtable and easy dally; weekly, 

< n ■ V 1 ^ monthly ■ and yearly rent&l 
. RENTA CAR plans. We even offer one-hour 
rental! 

. Hlsham Hotel Jabal Amman - Tel: 43720, 42720 





Hair Styling 

Jabal Luweibdeh, Tel. 38715 


Areen Sports 

1 Sportswear & sporting 
equipment 

^ 1. Tennis 

*T©. 3. Squash 

Shmeiaanl. Opposite Qrlndlay’ 
Bank. 


rama® ; 

i . Flower.. Shop 

Invites' you tp pwri thb mo?t 
beautiful natural and ertlficjal' 
- . fioWers and, decorative' 
plants. All kinds of orchids, 
bouquets end arrangements." 
Marriott i Hotel Tel $60100 / .21 1 8 


Boutique Mini Max 
THE EXCLUSIVE SHOP FOR MEN 

Jordan Insurance New Building 
Third Circle - Jabal Amman 
First floor Tel 33614 


IOTCO ini 

Children s toys of all kinds 
Modern mechanical toys 

Crystal and other gilts 

Maxims Circle - Opposite Fires 

Ajlouni School for girls. ^ Nb»^ 


pong 

The car that has proved its 
capability under all conditions. 
Special arrangements for 
individuals and foreign companies. 
Pony -Car Trading Company, 
Amman/Tel : 664015 & 664014 


HUTOmflT 

COME & TRY BEST PIZZAS PASTRIES & 
HAMBURGERS IN TOWN 

Wc accept special orders lor parlies 

JvM t.weihteh At l/uwnus' Circle 


m w 

Come ami taste our mouth-watering 
international selection of: 

Doughnuts Danish pastries 

Cinnamon rolls wedding cakes 

ice cream 

and a wide variety of Arab confectionary 
catering for house parties 
Shmeisani Tel. 668682 


jf 

Where you can find the most 
beautiful old oriental pieces. I j 
■ Yon are welcome every day U 

. from 3-6 p.m. except Sunday. | 

Sports City 


Swan Lake 

Up to the minute fashions from Europs 

Silks • Dresses * Outfits. * 

Skirts * Shirts * Shoes • 

Shmeisani, behind Jordan Tower Hotel 



Wherever you go, 
Whatever you do , 


Wi 


Minister analyses Jordan labour market 


Continued from page I 

gntage rose to 1 7 per cent and promises to in- 
crease even further. 

The second healthy factor is the stronger de- 
sire among young people to lake up vocational 
slid technical careers, a shift from the traditional 
preference Tor academic training. For example, in 
1976, (he number of students in the vocational 
training centres or the Vocational Training Cor- 
poration was only 2S0. In the academic year 
1982-83 it has Jumped to 3,400. 

Asked about rumours that certain Jordanian 
development projects, such as the Arab Potash 
Company plant, are not workable, the minister 
said this was mere gossip. But (here are worries 
oyer the marketability of potash, simply because 
the demand for fertilizers has declined. 

“But the story of potash in Jordan is worth 
contemplating.” This .project is 32 years old, he 
said. In the early 1930s a potash company was 
established for the purpose of utilizing Dead Sea 
minerals. Due to a complex set of factors, it was 
always pul oCT, awaiting better circumstances. 

“The major inhibiting factor in the minds of 
planners was the international price, since potash 
is mainly an export product. It was discussed and 
decided that a huge project like potash, with its 
implications on the Jordanian economy, cannot 
hinge on short-term pi ice consideration. “It is a 
long-term project with far-reaching socio- eco- 
nomic efTects, and must be carried out on that 
basis. In the long run, prices work in our favour.” 

JPMC dispute 

Another topical controversy is the matter of 
the severance of employees from their jobs at the 
Jordan Phosphate Mines Company (JPMC) 


mines. Dr. Anani said there were two sides to the 
story. 

The capital of the company is owned almost 
totally (90 per cent) by the government, and due 
to this factor it was run like a government bureau- 
cracy. The current management says that this is a 
company and must be run on commercial bases. 
There is no room for window dressing. 

To produce tangible prolil at the end of each 
financial year for shareholders, some sort of aus- 
terity plan is required. That is why JPMC had to 
end the employment of about 220 people, either 
because they reached the pension age of 60, or 
they were unproductive. According to the labour 
law, continued the minister, this can be done, os 
long as the workers are compensated and given 
their payments as stipulated by the law. 

The labour union, on the other hand, says that 
the productivity of the company does not depend 
on the labourers, and is the sole responsibility of 
the management, which makes all decisions per- 
taining to marketing, shipping, transportation and 
digging of phosphates. The company should en- 
hance its profits by starting with those areas, and 
not by cutting down employment. 

The minister said (hat the case of phosphates is 
very interesting because it has moved labour dis- 
putes into a new arena, while they traditionally 
concentrated on the problem of wages. 

This dispute led to a one-day strike in the 
Ruseifa and AMiasa mines. The case is now being 
worked on by an arbitration council, representing 
both the management and the labour union, and 
headed by a university professor or labour eco- 
nomics. 

"Labourers usually expect the ministry to 
stand by them because it is their ministry. We in 


the Ministry ofLabour believe that employ mentis 
the right of each and every citizen, provided he 
delivers his wage's worth." 

Open economy 

On how to stem the outflow or Jordanian lab- 
our, the minister said that this question was based 
on an implicit assumption that labour outflow and 
Inflow arc "bad things" as far as Jordan is 
concerned. This is highly questionable. "We arc 
an open economy and cannot be but so." 

There was a time, Dr. Anani said, w hen labour 
exports themselves were responsible for a consid- 
erable part of Jordan's net income from abroad, 
which in itself was plowed back into domestic 
economy and thus created demand for labour. 
“Now that we are at a stage of needing more 
labour than we have been used to, this does not 
constitute a moral right to deny people the 
freedom of working abroad if they choose to. 

“Nevertheless, the number of people working 
abroad Is declining every year. While we used to 
send out between 12,000- 14,000 a year in 
1 975-80, the number has declined to 3,000 in 
1 982 due to both push and pull factors." The push 
facto ri’ has weakened because ofbelter wages and 
job opportunities in Jordan, and the "pull factor ” 
because of the decline in demand for labour in 
oil-producing countries. 

‘To and fro’ workers 

As far as labour imports care concerned , the 
minister said the Jordan started to import labour 
on a large scale in the 1970s, when the economic 
boom reached its zenith. He explained there are 
certain shortages in the market which cannot be 
filled by domestic labour, particularly the semi- 
skilled labour required in the sector of construc- 
tion, agriculture and services. 








m 

ml 




Jawad Al- Anani 

Almost all foreign labourers in Jordan are of a 
"to and fro" type, in the sense that they are tem- 
porary and don't seek permanent residence in 
Jordan. 

Labour issues are being handled more care- 
fully now. Dr. Anani said. “I believe that (he lab- 
our market In Jordan is finally acquiring the at- 
tention it is worthy of by Jordanian policy- 
makers. The Intricate nature of the labour market, 
and its far-reaching effects on the economy, are 
facts that must be reckoned with and must run 
deep into our local planning effort. Yet, I am opti- 
mistic that Jordan's labour market will continue 
to be a healthy one because of its diversity, 
efficiency, and above all dynamism. 


Acor plans move to new university area site 


Continued from page I 

•nd has extensive business interests in 

the Middle East. Acor is in constant 

•ouch with him by telex, Dr. McCrccry 

»ys. Mr. Carl Stover, president of the 

Iordan Society, is also interested in 

helping. 

Ancient tower nearby 

Designs for the new Acor building, 
which were prepared on a tentative 
j&sis three years ago, arc now having to 
w changed because the land involved 
h on a slope rather than level. Ar- 
chitects Farid A. Habib and Associates 
*re working on the change now. 

^The land is very near to an archaeo- 
■gical site-an .. Iron Age tower known 

* Khirbet Salameh. The lower Is pres- 
cribed up to one and a half metres 
JJove ground on its downhill side. Dr. 
McCreery says. It has not been exca- 
vated. 

K the tower’s presence turned out 
» mean that the hillside was an impor- 

archaeological sila, of course Acor 
would have to change its plans. But 
■ In Dr. McCreery’s opinion, is " al- 
most inconceivable." 

' new Acor building is needed to 
nVT*- ,he current one, near Sixth 
Jabal Amman, where Acor 

• jn 1977. The present building is 

Acer's original h cadquar- 
ZL A. 1 !* insli,uta ^ already out- 
n h by 19 J 0 , The new one will 
4 t-PPfebiy have three storeys, and 
1,500 square metres of usable 
.jjrw-mxwt twice what Acor now 

■ Breathing space 

usea Dtet must be accommo- 
-S “ ^ des ton ue hostel 

. kivLi-i T 17 ' common areas, Storage 


breathing space, and for public activi- 
ties such as lectures. Storage space also 
has to be much larger, both for the libr- 
ary and for dig equipment, as well as 
for the considerable number of ar- 
chaeological finds that get left at the 
institute. 

Laboratories and storage will be ac- 
commodated in the basement, which 
will have a loading door for trucks at 
the downhill side of the building. Par- 
king will also be allowed for, and the 
planners hope to be able to include a 
small garden on the site. 

Even while the accelerated push is 
one to bring in money and complete 
the new centre, the Acor programme 
goes on as usual. Digs, surveys, cour- 
ses, lectures etc. will continue. One 
course for the public coming up next 
month Is one in archaeological field 
methods, (ought by Dr. McCreery. 

More fellowships 

Participants in (he course will learn 
about technical digging work - how to 
handle a trowel and brush - and the 
intricacies of recording. Dr. McCreery 
wim hopes to give them practical ex- 
perience in the field, perhaps in digging 


the planned test trenches al the build- 
ing site. 

From this course, a list of willing 
volunteers might be drawn up, to help 
out .whenever salvage excavations are 
mounted: and this Is more and more 
often, as Jordanian development con- 
tinues. 

Fellowships brought five people to 
the centre last year-financed by Acor 
and the National Endowment for the 
Humanities-and more annual fellow- 
ships are to be instituted. One fellow 
supported by the Royal Dutch Shell oil 
company will arrive in Amman soon. 

Acor President Thompson is also 
“very enthusiastic" about another an- 
nual fellowship, to support a person 
concentrating on Islamic studies at 
Acor. This period has long been ne- 
glected, as Dr. McCreery notes. Also in 
the air is the idea of a “salvage fellow- 
ship” for an archaeologist who could 
take emergency digs in hand. 

. Acor and the Department of An- 
tiquities now place strong emphasis on 
survey work, as opposed to actual ex- 
cavation. This does not mean that they 


Dear Sira, , 

Don’t worry from now on wards about electronic equip- 
ments you have al HOME, in your FACTORY or m your 
CLINIC. 

It is a New Year and a New Dawn in the field of 
Maintenance and Development of Electronic Equip- 
ments. 

Quick and Regular Service against moderate costs. 

JasC caR afe 


discourage the latter; but surveys are 
seen to be increasingly important be- 
cause cities and industry are growing 
so fast. Jordan needs a record of what 
future builders might be threatening. 

Teaching residents 

Two major surveys were mounted 
in 1982 under Acor auspices, and fell- 
ows in residence performed two more. 
Aoor officially sponsored a total of 
eight expeditions, though several more 
worked through the centre. 

Acor residents also get Involved in 
teaching at the University of Jordan 
and Yarraouk University; and the cen- 
tre now has three current of former 
appointees at Yarraouk. With the new 
building, Acor current or former ap- 
pointees at Yarmouk. With the new 
building, Acor hopes to increase its co- 
operation with and services to the un- 
iversities, and to the public at large. 

The main themes of the centre's 


work will continue at the new site Blit 
certain elements could be added, for 
instance regional seminars for students 
from other Arab countries, taking ad- 
vantage of Increased hostel space. The 
proximity of the three international In- 
stitutes will be a catalyst for forther ac- 
tivity, as well. 

Dr. McCreery hopes to build upon 
the equipment available al the new 
building, perhaps adding necessities 
such os a binocular microscope to (he 
laboratory and microfiche files for re- 
cords. The centre is accepting dona- 
tions in kind, and Dr. McCreery hope 
that some or the furnishings for the 
new building could be contributed by 
Jordanian establishments. 

With the new push on its funds 
campaign, Acor will be mounting a 
series of local events, receptions, etc. in 
the near future. These have been able 
to raise several thousand dollars over 
the post few years. But the largest giv- 
ers have been the governments or Jor- 
dan and the United States. 


Embassy of the United States of America 

Notice to all American citizens living in 
the Hashemite Kingdom of Jordan. 

American citizens residing In Jordan ars requested 
to visit the American Embassy Consular Section in 
order to register if they have not done so in the past. 
Previously registered citizens should telephone or 

■ contact the American Consulate to inform it of their 
continued presence In the country and any change in 
telephone, address or employment. 

■ The American Embassy Is located in Jabal Amman 
between second and third circles, directly across 

. from the Jordan Intercontinental Hotel. The phone 
number is '44371. P.O. Box 364. 

The CohsuNr Section is open to the public 8 :00 am 
l to 3:00 piti Sunjay thru Thursday. 
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Taiwan traders see Jordan 
as Middle East opening 

py JMhy spuinmn 

SpeWof f a f he Star 

“.fqfrilqn (in? Bfpnf ppfeilflnl fit llju scnrrii fqr pen Middle Pns|ern mnrkpfs for popsifiner 
«NniHfMl|||9s fmjrj TflJwjin.” npntrfllRfl i« Mr- tairc- I- Us. ebmroerciiu aftfichp fit Mk? *y 
l-flsi Conrnij>fP|fi| pfflpe Ip Apifpnn. Tp* flfflp®. >vhlp|» twin*** pprowrcinl rolnflqm |ici>vpcii 
T*|wM lUtf •fippp. WTOlM rflp fwMfllHftR ftf RrMwP from lYfflnm pn Mftiulny n( (he 
iniwpoflilnpptnl HiiMr 

Tty* mw°N \>Y Hie In|orn»i ,o nn| TwP A?sflpipUnn of the RenubHp of 

PIHiiii <Tntpp). AM Id pif rpp»nl» from Tfllmwi. nim In JprIm for the rim iiniMWnyed 
i»mp|pi Pf flitlr wjpi ft tip I|ppp« pf nltmctlnn Ih# Imqliwspf prlvnl® MhhIwi pntrpprpnciir* 
IMw*M Ip liPfKtrflftp pm Frppi W F*r Pwi- 


tnlwftpw Nfippppippp hn»p Rppfl ram |o ho qwfldept in ilwlr prRspepn f«r pending 
null linpwfpp tNr flwllffi fPlBJ mwlllP wlili their Jqrtnnwp rownteiwi*- in I9R0, imports 
fall! Tnlwpf} gi™ pj |r #Jfi |p |]ftp. Tht* fliwrP* hy $14 million In IffRi . to $50 

million. ppwpvpr, J#Fpppi! IpipiffUfam TpIMin nFFountcjt for only i .5 m epnt ®rpii imports 
ip4ordnn|nfhp^mpypnr: 

“The mrn pwplp PPftfn fP PJ?P ft® In he I “Mpde In TRfatp" evorywiior? !« !»•«»»« |R|pqrfi 
nr* mo*tly fflwAppr 8 ®pj!i!i ns nppnspd to things like nwphincry. Clothes, tpysapd iww items 
nr* Hi* n?q*f popHkr !»W Mr- U* 

Mqnl q/ ft* msrF&Pf'fe wfa vftfad Annum thin wpek expressed their optimism for adding 
; 4QTPW to thofrowffy Bfflwlro Ifst of Middle past customer*. Mony olrendy have «|pb]p and 
prQfltflblemnrNplM^GpirnfidPBJ'pi- 

An |njtlh)t|ng fepfor for |he Ijplfflfflf* irndnrs would appear Jo he Jordan’s spoil mPHlp- 
tian. But Mr- we pplnN put that n|mos« so per m\ ofth® Mnntry'e hasinowmen importing 
from Tiiiwpp irp Pp!o*flnion. They lend to hpve hpstpepspp nqt opiy |p Jordan, but throophowl 

rfie Arab world- 

“A morofimm from Taiwan mv he nW« to mahe.hwiness pphibp^ outplde of Jordon through 

Fnjesiininntraaarp-Thara w|ip|P a gropt potential e?f|etp in thcJo^nian fruntyV! he iofd. 

Mowpvpr, pot of! t hp Tnlwpnesp traders at Hie exhlhMlon wm ppiNNHc their 
opportunities |fi ^ordflP- Mr* Spw Mo. a cloth merchant, complained of tya stiff coqp*t|llon 
posed to fits hHSlhpSSffPm pdr«PP* nod \o a lessor extent, Japanese PtPd« c ls. ?5T!|h Koreans se|| 


for hq|f prfpp tyl Ifrc nnp||fy Isn’t S* good, And some bus| nepstpon hpre Jp st cpm ahftpt the 

.iripMy.'MiplPtupi?^- . . . •; . ■■■ r. : ' ■' 
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1 1 [S MAJESTY King f|iissc|n on BatHplay led the mu ion in celebrating Arbor 
pay wilji tree plantings all over Jordon . The King plained a tree at Jmvejdeh, 
sonih of Arpniuji, nt u &itc wjicrc o|hcr participants also planted tLel|) JJie 
foyal family later planted u tree u( (hejr private garden 

His Royal Highness, Crown Prince jjnssap on Sunday planted o tree i|U(ie 
Jordan Valley (atxivci. 

Ollier Arbor l)ny today cc|ebrq|jons were held by the armed forces, Zartja 
Mnnjcipnlliy w||h a cejebraliqn Zaftjfl Tree Zone and the city of Salt. 

The friends pr the Children C|i)b celebrated Arbor Day by plantinglhe final 
stage of the Yajoi|z children's forest. 
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Hospital starts in ’84 



Design fpr the 4p 23,5 fnlllfon Pflnw Hfinj?* Mt-dlcai centr* 
THP4D 23.5 million Pr|nps MPfllPfll Cet|tpe will stprt ppn- 

■ sfrMctjpn e?ir|y next yeur* % Health Ministry announced this ■ 
weeh- The project, lr)PjRding i 54fl-hed hPspjiRl and a drug addic- 

tion ^j|l thi^P >wr» , ; 

'the Mipjdf ft ftf Hfihltti'ffi'WjYM deMgna fpr ll) e medical Centre's 
qeppnd sfagp p|) snjjflgy. ^ ministry spoKe^mRn sa|d the centre will 
, ^ wnlnne iR 'ftr^n fRf ft OMm^r qf feRsqng, Including its bipod 

.. NnK,Torens|p mRdjfi|r}e KPtiqn. jgq ppe t|)erhRy clinic and helir 

eppter Anclins P# ■ . ..; • .-7 j : . . 
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Hit Majesty King Hasseia Meets Iraq's PresMeat Hussein (left) and Saudi Arabia's King Fahd during his trip (Photos by Zohrab) 


HIS MAJESTY King Hussein paid short visits to Iraq and Saudi 
Arabia this week to keep their leaders informed on current develop- 
ments Involving Jordan. 

On Saturday evening the King arrived in Baghdad at the head of a 
delegation for talks with Iraqi President Saddam Hussein, and Iraqi 

King Hussein was accompanied by Prime Minister Mudar Bo- 
dran, Chief of the Royn! Court Ahmad Al-Uwzi, Court Minister 
Amer Khammash and Armed Forces Commander-in-Chief 
Lt.-Gen. Sharif Zaid ]bn Shaker. 


The three-hour talks focused on current Arab and international 
developments, specifically analysing their impact on the Middle 
East situation. They also evaluated the progress of joint Arab action 
since the Fez Arab summit in September 1982. 

King Hussein briefed the Iraqi president on the outcome of his 
recent talks with President Reagan. 

On Sunday King Hussein and his delegation continued to Riy- 
adh. He held a two-hour closed meeting with King Fahd or Saudi 
Arabia on Monday. King Hussein reviewed the outcome of his 
recent Arab League mission and his talks with President Reagan. 


I Meanwhile, Prime Minister Badran and the restofthe Jordanian 
delegation met with Saudi Foreign Minister Prince Saud Al Faisal. 

■ With official talks ended, King Hussein and hisdelegatlon left Tor 
Medina to visit important religious tombs and shrines to pay their 
respects and rend prayers. 

On Monday evening King Hussein and the delegation returned 
110 Amman. Prime Minister Badran, reporting on the talks, said that 
King Hussein had outlined the progress of the Jordanian- Pales- 
tinian dialogue. j 


• HIS ROYAL Highness Prince 
Haasan met with the Arab commit- 
tee concerned with preserving the 
holy shrines in Jerusalem. Ho 
spoke about the necessity to speed 
up steps towards this end. 

• • « 

•THE LEBANESE parliamentary 
delegation left on Tuesday after de- 
livering a message to His Majesty 
King Hussain from President Ge- 
mayel. 

* ft • 

• SENATE SPEAKER Bahjat Al- 
Talhounl received in his office the 
ambassador of Iraq and the charge 
d'affaires of the Democratic Repu- 
blic of Korea. 

• • • 

• YESTERDAY THE term of the 
Jordanian Senate expired after four 

yean. 


Japanese 
envoy dies 


Seminar discusses pollution 


Kelichl Tachlbana 

JAPANESE AMBASSADOR to Jor- 
dan Keilchi Tachibana died in Tokyo 
on Friday, the Japanese embassy an- 
nounced. The embassy announcement 
did not give the ambassador’s ageorthe 
reason for his death. 


I By Slur Slqff 

'THE PROBLEM of industrial pollution should have a 
priority in the decision-making process in Arab coun- 
iries," says Dr. Musa Nader, professor of chemistry at the 
University of Jordan and chairman of the seminar on en- 
vironmental chemistry held at the University of Jordan 
this week. 

The increase in industrial waste In the Arab world, and 
its negative effects on the environment, were the main 
topics discussed at the seminar. 

The seminar, which lasted from Monday to Wednes- 
day, was organized by the Arab Chemical Research Pro- 
gramme (ACRP), a branch of Unesco dedicated to pro- 
moting awareness in Arab countries of environmental 
problems arising from Industrial development. 

Participants Included Arab academics and scientists 
from Jordan, Kuwait, Tunisia and West Germany. 

' "The problem is important because it touches the lives 
*>f everybody," Dr. Nader said. While industrialization is 
vital to economic growth, it damages land and water re- 
sources. This in turn adversely affects the general health 
and well-being of Arab society. 

Dr. Nader hoped that the seminar and future confer- 
ences on the same subject will result in the organizing of 
Arab scientists and scholars throughout the Arab world to 
find solutions to the mutual environmental problems they 


Writer 

face. "We hope to encourage research in this area and to 
benefit from each other's findings," he said. 

Dr. Nader acknowledged that a relationship must be 
developed between the Arab governments and the ACRP 
if it is to be effective and have a positive role in protecting 
the environment.- But he admitted that this relationship 
was still in the "embryonic stage." 

He stressed the need for the government and the pri- 
vate sector to work together to combat environmental 
[pollution. "We can't Impose our findings and solutions, 
'but we have a responsibility to show the government our 
results." 

The participation ofsodety is also necessary if plans are 
undertaken to reduce Industrial waste and correct ecologi- 
cal damage. "If scientists and government take action and 
Individuals do not, there will be a clash and the efforts will 
I be futile. For the most part, Arab people are still unaware 
of the impact of pollution on their health and dally lives,” 
he said. 

Dr. Nader concluded that the media have an important 
Irole to play in informing the public ohhe dangers posed by 
industrial pollution. 

“The people must be enlightened before we can lake 
concrete action to solve this problem.” 


•NORTH YEMEN'S minister or municipalities and housing will 
•rrive in Amman today to discuss cooperation between Jordan and 
Yemen with Minister of Municipal Affairs Hassan Al-Momani and 
“liter officials. 


•TWO TRUCKS left Amman on Sunday on the way to North 
• m en, parrying donations from Jordan to the victims of the earth- 
quake. 


•AN AGREEMENT was signed on Saturday by the Housing 
Corporation and a local firm, for the execution of a Tafileh housing 
Project to benefit civil servants working in remote areas. 


• MINISTER of MUNICIPALITIES Hassan Ai-Momani has sent 
[“te* to municipal councils requesting them to provide all services 
Public shelters through budget appropriations! 

•THE MINISTER of Communications Mohammad^ddoub Al- 
?J^ nr evlewed with tM Moroccan ambassador the developme 
• “fpofcial and telecommunications co-operation between Jordan and 

Morocco# 

.\ . , • ■ • ■ . ■ 

1 y H frARA! Organization of Administrative Sciences Ik partici- 

; jo^UARY-igas i ..f..-; r 

;;; '7 --jv. -v-.' ■ ■ < . 
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paling in an international governmental meeting in Riyadh. The 
conference which opened on Tuesday, is to set priorities and stan- 
dardsofdevclopment projects In the Arabcounlries which are to be 
partially financed by Internationa! organizations in the period 
1983-86. 


■ A DELEGATION of representatives of the government and the 
Jordan petroleum Refinery Company left Amman on Sunday for 
Italy and Greece, to have a look at the operation of refineries in the 
two y countries and get acquainted with the measures and bases of 
defining costs of production and administration. The delegation 
fncludes Undersecretary of Finance Abdul-M-Jld Qasem; Dtrector 
of Energy Ibrahim Badran; Budget Department Director Mr. Rqjlh 
Rattans Mohammad Khalifeh, the deputy director or refinery 
production and Mr. Atallah Al-Halabl. Deputy Director Genera! of 
the refinery for distribution. 

• ROYAL SCIENTIFIC Society (RSS) Director General Albert Bu- 
tros received the Pakistani Ambassador to Jordan, Prof, lhsan Ra- 
2S. and briefed him on the WS' programmes and plans. 

• AN INTERNATIONAL Labour Organization (1LO) delegation 
wifi arrive ip. Amman at the end of this month on a founding 
mission regarding conditions of Arab workers in the occupied terri- 


lories. The team will submit its findings to the International Labour 
Conference to convene in Geneva in June. 


• ALIA, the Royal Jordanian Airline, has decided 10 Increase its 
schedule to Aqaba by four flights a week. At (he present time Alia is 
running 10 flights to Aqaba per week. 


• TWO DANGEROUS burglars aged 23 and 24 were arrested by 
the Mahatta police this week. Valuables seized at the burglars' re- 
sidence were valued al JD S ,000. They confessed to police about 
theft operations estimated at JD 15,000 during the Iasi year and a 
half, the Jordan News Agency Petra reported. 

• DIRECTOR OF Statistics BurhanShraydeh on Saturday opened a 
training course on family surveys al the Jordanian statistical centre. 
This course is organised by the Arab Institute for Statistical Training 
and Research, whose head office is in Baghdad. 


• MINISTRY of Labour Undersecretary Tayseer Abdul-Jaber this 
week participated in the ninth conference of Asian labour ministers 
in Tokyo. The conference lasted from ! 6 to 19 January 


In Brief 
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Seized quantities diminishing 

Hashish tops list of 
Arab World drugs 

By Ahmad Shaker 

Special to ihe Star 

AMMAN - A decision by the Ministry of Health to set up a centre for the treatment of 
drug and alcohol addicts at the Prince Hamza Hospital In Amman (now under construe* 
tion) signifies a recognition that though not of serious proportions, the drug problem 
must be handled. 

Ministry officials said that the clinic's establishment is a protective measure for the future. They said 
the number of drug lasers at present is around 1 ,000. A clinic opened recently in Jabal Hussein to treat 
addicts and to offer advice. 

Figures released by the Arab Drug Office In Ammn show that 445 kilogrammes of hashish and ! 9 
grammes of opium were seized In Jordan during 1 980. This compared with a quantity of 55, 000 kilos of 
hashish and 75 kilos of opium seized in the Arab world as a whole. 

Studies by the Arab Drug Office say that hashish Is still the most important drug In terms of growing, 
addiction, smuggling and dealing In the Arab World. But the use of other illicit drugs is increasing. 

A total of 63 ,000 kilos of Illicit drugs were seized in the Arab countries during l979,outofwhich87l 
kilos were seized in Jordan. Sixty-nine per cent of (he hashish seized was In Morocco. In the next year, 
1980, only 33,000 kilos were seized in Morocco, Tills compared to 55,000 kilos in the Arab World: a 
rate of 60 per cent. This is due to (he large number of hashish plantations in Morocco. 

In Sudan hashish quantities seized came to 1 6,000 kilos in 1 979, which dropped to 4,000 kilos in 
1980. Twenty-five per cent of hashish seized in (he Arab World was in Sudan during 1979. 

The drop in quantities seized in 1980 Is due to restrictions Imposed by the countries' governments 
and by eiTorts of specialised organisations in Morocco, Sudan, Tunisia, Algeria and Jordan. 

Quantities of hashish seized In 1979 and non. In 1979 the quantities only seven ki- 
1980 (In kilogrammes) los were seized, out of which five kilos 

Country 1979 1980 were seized in Lebanon. 

Ji'idsn 871 445 

United Arab F.mlruies 187 341 Cnpnlne 

Bahrein 5 10 _ v-ocuinc 

Tunis is 9 One kilo was seized in Lebanon during 

Aiscna - 27.t 21 ? 1 980 and 2 kllosin 1 9 7 9, also in Lebanon. 

Saudi .•\r flbii 460 554 Drug office officials said the drop in seized 

Sjrm J 04 2 osJ quantities during 1980 due to: 

Iran is ’ i3 I. Official oversight of medical records 

28 13 2. Confining the use of tranquiliserslo me- 

SJJ.. dical and scientific cases 

i chiii'in 511 14 J 14 3. Subjecting the drug industry to strict 

i ihjni io * 2.1 supervision 

V‘ ,riHX ''’ *»L953 * 2.821 4. Expert assistance and technical equip- 

merit 

Hashish oil 5. Control of prescript ions and supervision 

Quantities of hashish oil seized in 1980 of pharmacies 
Ciime to 26.1 kilos, as follows: ... 

. _ . lt ■ . Ninety-seven people were arrested on 

13 kilos in Syria. I 15 in Lebanon, 17 drug charges in Jordan during 1980 and 
in Morocco. In 1979 the quo m it y seized in 105 during 1979. 

ihe Arab countries came to only 43 kilos In the other Arab countries: 
out ol which 2 1 kilos were seized in Syria, 

14 in Lebanon and eight in Morocco. Country 1979 |qgo 

- Heroin 417 551 

Quantities seized in 1 980 came io 22 kilos, iJJj . 

tun of which 21 kilos were seized in Leba- Kuwait nq ‘ 10 ? 


Hashish oil 

Quantities of hashish oil seized in 1980 
came to 263 kilos, as follows: 

131 kilos in Syria. I 15 in Lebanon, l 7 
in Morocco. In 1979 the quantity seized in 
l be Arab countries came to only 43 kilos 
out ol which 2 1 kilos were seized in Syria, 
14 in Lebanon and eight in Morocco. 

- Heroin 

Quantities seized in 1 980 came io 22 kilos, 
out of which 2 1 kilos were seized in Leba- 


1979 

1980 

487 

551 

151 

264 

28 

• « 

144 

191 


JVA undertakes 

crash programme on wells 

By Leila G. Deeb 

Star Staff Writer 

AMMAN-Tlie Jordan Valley Authority (JVA) has embarked on a speeded-up 
programme to exploit water from four recently discovered wells in northern 
Jordan. 

The well*, Id Wadi Al-Arab, will provide water for the realdentsof Irbld. “This project li 
extremely Important for Irbld and Its district, and will hopefully be a drastic eolation to Its 
drinking water problem,” the JVA'a Dr. Mohammad Banl Hanl told The Star. 

Irbld District has been suffering from a shortage of water, especially drinking water, for 
some time. This led the government to plan a crash programme to pump water to the city and 
the surrounding area. 

A JVA groundwater prospecting programme In the vicinity led to the discovery of the 
four wells In the wadi, which allowed Irbld to dispense for the time being with the use of tbs 
huge Mukhalbeh well, discovered last summer. 

It was found that the Wadi Al-Arab water would be easier to pump to Irbld, as the 
distance la much shorter. However, construction of a canal from Mnkhaibeb to tbs Jordan 
Valley Is still under way. 

Hie route chosen for the pipeline would be much easier to take, as most of It lies within 
the old Iraq Petroleum Company pipeline route. This now belongs to the Jordanian 
government. 

This simplifies the land appropriation procedures for the JVA. There will also be much 
less waste of agricultural land for the required rlght-of- way. This must be 15 metres wide, 
for the operation and maintenance of the water pipeline. 

The topography along this route Is uniform and the slope profile appropriate. But Dr. 
Banl Hanl also said that the most helpful eloment lu this project was finding the water 
source, which in itself was a solution. 

The four wells were discovered successively. They are of various yields, and will be 
supplying 20 million cubic metres per year through an 800-milll metre steel pipeline for the 
municipal and Industrial water needs of Irbld District. The 20 million cubic metres are the 
expected peak requirement for the area by the year 2000. 

The project Includes a 27 - kilometre pipeline; facilities for collection of the water from 
the four wells into a sump; Its treatment for hydrogen sulphate nnd Iron, and then channell- 
ing lt Into the pipeline. Three high-head pumping stations will need to have a lift of 275 
metres (four motors each, with maximum ratings of 800 horsepower, operating simul- 
taneously), and there will be a reinforced concrete terminal reservoir near Zibdeb, south of 
Irbld. Its capacity will be 110,000 cu. m. and Its elevation 62S metres. 

Irbld Itself is around 600 metres above sea level, so the water will reach most areas by 
gravity, except for AJloun, which will have a booster substation. The terminal will link with 

Irbld through an 800 mm. ductile Iron plpo. . . , .. 

The fifth component will be the power supply contract, needed to operate the pumps, 

with connections for the treatment plant. This will require 8.4 megawatts, which will corns 
from the Irbld main station through a 33-kllovolt high tension line. 

The first three tendera-for the pipeline, pumping stations and the terminal reservoir- 
-were opened on 4 January, Dr. Banl Hanl said and the JVA Is now In the process of 
analysing the bids. “The contracts will be awarded very soon, as this Is a crash programme. 

Tender documents for the collection system and the treatment plant will be distributed u 
of 17 January, and site visits for the bidders are planned for 19 and 20 January. The bid 
opening will be before the end of February. 

Tbe JVA Is hoping that construction will start in March. The plan Is to have the project 
operable by July of 1984-from one of tbe wells only, as this will not require treatment. The 
treatment plant will be completed by the end of 1 984 , to accommodate the other three welli- 


A threatening pharmacopoea 

UACUrCU is Krnk.1.1.. Ik. mn.l ....II I....... I |L. -IV... I I 1 _ . l-L 


HASHISH is probably the most well-known, and the most often 
abused, drug In the Arab World. But many other drugs are also used, 
both i n Jordan and other Arab cou nt lies, though on a smaller scale. 

Substance (drug) abuse can be broken down into the following 
categories orsubstances; Central nervous system stimulants (CNS), 
central nervous system depressants (CND), narcotics, tranquilizers, 
psychedelics and sol vents. Drugs in each catogorycanbe potentially 
addictive and dangerous. 

Central nervous system stimulants, often known as 
•'speed”, increasethe rate of the body's heartbeat. The mild stlniu- 
hint caffqiri in coffee and tea, and the more powerful amphetamines 
in diet pills, are some of the more commonly known legal stimu- 
lants. 

Cocaine Is a very powerftil stimulant and Is often used in con- 
nactiori wjth heroin, a narcotic (both of them illegally). 

. Increased or continuous use increases the body's tolerance for 
cocaine, so that more must be taken to obtain the same effect as 
occurred before. Psycjiologlcajly addiction can result. 

Unsupervised use Cocaine represents a major health hazard. The 
continued stress to the body with this drug's use can cause body 
system feilures ruch as stroke, ( 

; Central nervdUBsyatem deprejsants (CND), sometimes 
kaowp as "downers", sloW heartbeat and reduce the level of petit- 
Jty of:bo,dy system*. Alcholipl and sleeping pills are some of tbe 


codeine, and heroin. As with CND, an overdosage of these drugs 
can also cause death. 

Psychedelics such as marijuana, hashish and LSD have received 
increased attention since the 1 960s. Psychedelics modify a person's 
Bensory perception and diminish the strength of the ego defence 
system. 

A person under the influence of a hallucinogen (psychedelic) 
experiences what Is seemingly a delicate balance between what can 
be called "objective reality" qnd "subjective reality.” Depending 
upon the strength of the drug, a person experiences waking dreams, 
os |t were, superimposed upon "objective realily”. 

Hashish and marijuana are relatively, mild psychedelics, but 
produce a "high" even when smoked In small quantities. 

When the emotional content Is too Intense in a dream, we awake 
to escape the stress. But when ''tripping” on LSD, for example, lt is 
impossible to escape the stress when the emotional content is too 
great. Persons under the influence of LSD can bedriven to death. 

Tranquilizers are used by doctors to stabilize their patient's 
moods; If the brain's electrical activity is thought of as ocean waves, 
tranquilizers act upon the waves, they keeping them from becoming 
too high or too strong. Thus, they' have a calming effect on the 
emotions. " , 

With continue^ and urtsupervised use, a person can easily be- 
some psychologically addicted to this drug. ' ' 

' Solvent inhalation constitutes one dr the lesser known abuses 
of substances, find Is one ofthe raor? bizarre ones. The Inhalation of 
chemical fymps.froip such substances as gasbilne, glue; or other 
Industrial chemicals provide for sqme ah enjoyable "kick".; 


Diplomats to have 
allowance increases 

AMMAN-Jordanlan diplomats working 
abroad have received an increase in their 
monthly allowance. The Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs re-evaluated the various capitals of the 
world and divided them into four categories. 

The basic allowance for married diplomats 
ranges from JD 150-250 per month, whereas 
the minimum for single diplomats ranges from 
JD. 100-250 per month. 

. . The following table contains the names of 
capitals along with Ihe Increase In allowance 
shown in Jordanian dinars. 


• , . , .yri 7 v 1 w ""i; 1 rriu« ohm u»«uh«iviwu use, » person can eaany De- 

ity or.bo.dy systems. Alcnohpl and sleeping pills. are some of the some psychologically addicted to this drug. ' ' 

(jommpnly known depressahts. ^ v ; • - j \ \ 

j .V' Solvent Inhajation constitutes one Of the lesser known abuses 
, Increased use increases jhd body s tolerance for thq drug juid ; of substances, find Is one ofthe morq bizarre ones. The inhalation of 

With continued use, bdth physiological dependence In which the ; chemical ffimes.froip suQh subBtanqes fes gasbilne, glue, or other 
|x>dy demands the drUjpMdpsycholo^oa| depindehbsri»creat^. ;i. j ‘Industrial chemicals provide for sqme aq enjoyable "kick''.;. 

An oVBtdosfc'ojfWme of »$; trim* powerful / 1 v ' ! V ,#Q)v«hi Inhdlsition 1» ft danger to th^ lungs os Well an other 
, to death. ^ fl J : ;U J-y f i, ; ; L Whloh remove thach^mlcain fkocki the body. Continued 

; Narcotics are pain klflbhi The ;rao<(cQntmo.niy used pain tollers" WS! ,(d permanent damage to; a niimbef of body organ*: J 

come freim the opium plant, These drugB qtis jknqwn as'moipblne,' v. '. ; - ' /. ■ K / ^ ■ - Ed VawlerBera 
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City 

Increase (J.D.) 

Rabat 

52 

NY 

150 

Bern 

52 

Abu Dhabi 

98 

Geneva 

52 

Washington 

96 

Cairo 

52 

London 

96 

Moscow 

50 

Jeddah 

90 

Dubai 

48 

Rome 

88 

Canberra 

46 

Paris 

82 

Ottawa 

46 

Khartoum . 

80 

Damascus 

46 

Ankara 

78 

Bonn 

46 

Kuwait 

72 

Brussels 

46 

Tokyo . 

70 

Bahrain 

44 

Beirut 

)o 

Madrid 

44 

Santiago 

68 

Sanaa 

42 ' 

■ Baghdad 

62 

Tripoli 

40 ■ 

'• .. Qatar; 

.62 . • : . 

' Peking 

40 

:. Athens . 

60 - , 

> Belgrade 

40 

. New Delhi 

58 

Bucharest 

38 

Tunis 

56' • 

Oman 

38 

' Algeria 

56 ' 

Islamabad 

32 
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Training the best for security 


Leila G. Deeb reports on plans for the new Mu’tah University In 
southern Jordan, established under a 1981 law, which supple- 
ments regular university studies with a unique course of martial 
training. 


\MM -\N--MuT>ih University wa.. established lt» 
help provide stability and security in Jordan, 
yvs- University Vice President Ali MahaIVn. 
These ure iwo basic neeessilies l«*r the devo- 
lopniL-m of any socieiy. lie told 1 lie Star. 

The armed lorees, l)r. Mnhuf/a said, provide 
ihe country's stability. while the public 
securiiy-ihe police lorccs-provido security 
lor the community- The university's Faculty 
of Police Sciences (originally the Royal Police 
Academy) has already begun to provide the 
public security system with its requirements 
of capable, qualified personnel. 

l>r. Moluif/a went «>ti to explain that the 
country must have a modern army, able to 
protect ii and repulse any foreign aggression. 
Such an army requires leadership, "qualified 
scientifically, with a high military, cultural 
background. able to absorb and understand 
modern icchnnlogy. particularly military 
planning and weapon technology.” 

Famous battle 

Through its programme.. Ihe university will he 

vital source supplying n new type of officer 
io ihe armed forces. In the long run. it will 
contribute to changing the structure ol the 
armed forces. 

The 6,000-dummt campus will be situated 10 
kilometres south of Katak. I he laud was ap- 
propriated at the site or the famous Buttle of 
MiiTah, where an historic dash IxMweeii the 
Muslim and Byzantine armies took place in 
AD 636. 

Construction nr the campus building will be- 
gin Inter this year and proceed in phases. It will 
lake from four to five yens lor the umveiMiy 
to be fully operational Dr. Mab.il/u .said iliat 
the consulting firm Dai Al- ll.md.issah lias 
already presented overall preliminary plans 
which arc now being adjusted. Ihe contract 
for the Infrastructure will he let as soon as 
these small adjustments are completed, and 
detailed pluns or the individual buildings are 
presented. 

Dor Al-Handussol will ulso supervise con- 
struction. An artesian well bus already been 
dqg ( and is supplying water. 

Dr. Mahofza said the people of Iraq had 


granted the university JD 15 million, while the 
rest is provided firom the government budget. 
This funding includes scholarships for faculty 
members, who will need special training in 
view of the special character of this new univ- 
ersity. 

One hundred and forty bachelor and masters 
dcgtcc holders have been selected for the fa- 
cility. They are preparing to take up Ihcir pos- 
it ions. Around 40 arc studying at the Jordan 
and Yarmouk universities. Another 25 have 
been accepted at universities abroad. 

The rest will attend American and European 
universities this year. All these scholarships 
are being funded through the university bud- 
get. 

These people arc the nucleus ofthe university 
(acuity, and will be trained in all fields to be 
taught at Mu’tnh. All of them will undergo 
military training, they will also receive spe- 
cialised training in teaching at, and running a 
military academy. 

Two classes graduated 

In October 1 9R I , the university opened a liai- 
son office in Amman. A small number of em- 
ployees are "following up Ihe work of the un- 
iversity." They also supervise the Faculty of 
Police Sciences, the first facility of MiTtah 
University to start functioning. 

rite faculty of Police Sciences has already 
graduated two classes. It was incorporated 
into the university, nnd graduates bachelors of 
science in two subjects: law nnd police 
sciences, and administration and police 
sciences. Ainu incorporation into the univ- 
cisity Ihe curriculum was adjusted to suit an 
academic college 

[his faculty, now still working in Amman, lias 
about 251) students, l-acli had to meet rigorous 
selection requirement including success at 
written and oral tests, high "tawjlhi" grades 
and ti medical test. One unusual criterion for 
selection is a minimum height of 168 centime- 
tres. 

Dr. Mnhnfzoh explained that the university 




All Mahatza 

was located in southern Jordan to play active- 
role in the development of the country. 
Students can participate in Jordan's main in- 
dustrial projects, such as the production of po- 
tash, phosphates, fertilisers, manganese, brass 
and copper: They can help develop the Aqaba 
port and the Red Sea shoreline. 

The university laboratories will provide the 
proper setting for scientific expe rime mat Ion 
for the utilisation of these mineral resources. 
At the same lime such activities should stimu- 
late the people in the area to their own qualifi- 
cations. 

Dr. Mahafza said the university's organization 
mid strict discipline are designed to develop in 
the students obedience, self-control, respect, 
self- discipline and endurance. 

This will all be achieved through military 
training on campus. Students will live in barracks, 
two to a room, under strict military supervision, 
and will be required to adhere to military regula- 
tions and routine. 

All r&culiy nnd students will wear u special 
miliiary uniform on campus, with insignia denot- 
ing rank. They will belong io special army divi- 
sions and sports teams. 

Non-military faculty will not wear the uni- 


Model of Ihe Mu’tah campus design 

form off-campus. Regular army and police v 
ois will be among the faculty. They will help t 
the students, who will join regular anm- < 
during summer vacations. 

Tile university will provide degree course 
many fields besides military and police stien> 
These include: law, basic sciences, arts and 
nullifies, psychology, political science. Isla 
studies, geography and education. 

The engineering programme includes , 
mechanical, electrical, electronic, chemical. . 
logical and architectural specialisations. A no 
imponanl basic programme will be in econo 1 
administrative and legal matters. 

(n all, (he university will have 2/i face: 
There will also Ik* extension program mcs.cvi 
classes and shorl tech nice I training program in 

Housing for both students and faculty wi 
provided on campus, together with all the o 
amenities, including a cafeteria to seat 5 
students, a library, labs, recreation and spoil 
cilities, athletic fields, n laundry, etc. 

• A dormitory for female students is being (■ 
ned, just in case the all-male institution cve> 
cidcs to admit women. 


'Residents of v 
Wahdat start 
building 

By Star Staff Writer 

! AMM AN-Thlrteen residents of East Wah- 
4*t have started building new homes after the 
redlvlafoii of the area finder Ihe multlmllllon 
ttar ur hn development scheme. 

Da'd Azar, a spokeswoman for Ihe Urban 
Owlopment Department (UDD), said work 
J ,h ® ■*** began "about a month ago,” and 
** department Is receiving more building 
Penult applications every week. A total of 550 
operate planned In the area, she said. 

Wahdat is one of three sqrfatter areas 
bate Ihe UDD has upgraded services and 
j*J**>nlzed public and private areas. The 
J2 f t r Wadi Uram AURImam and Ja- 
■■ , reh - Residents are bnlldlng their homes, 
■eHy after designs suggested by the depart- 
,1 *Mh the aid of low-interest loans from 
’■•Hooting Bank. 

mt k rtil * working on tbe redesign 

«re to be built In three new 
Qttwelsnwh. Marks pud North ; 
*Ida for the construction of baild- 
^J4atke^epredawUI be Invited by the end of 
^^ty. Mlaa Azar paid. 

v la iupporied by a $21 raJUlon 

Back We. , . -/ 


Controversy h olds up project implementatloii 

National museum has no place to go 


AM MAN- A controversy over the location oP 
Jordan's new national museum has held up the 
project's implementation, perhaps Indefinitely. 

In 1 976 the Ministry ofTourlsm and Antiqui- 
ties contracted Michael Brawne and Associates, a 
British architectural consulting firm, to study the 
feasibility of building a new museum on Amman’s 
ancient Citadel Hill (Jabal Al-Qal'a), overlooking 
downtown Amman, Roman Philadelphia and the 
Amphitheatre. 

The site was chosen for several reasons. Ac- 
cording to Dr, Ad nan Hadidl, Director-General of 
the Department of Antiquities, the area west or 
the present small museum on the Citadel is ideal 
because of its central location in the city. The site 
would also enhance the existing archaeological 
remains on the Citadel, thus attracting more tour- 
Ists and scholars. 

Dr. Hadidl added that "there would be no extra 
costs for purchasing land, as the Citadel Is govern- 
ment property." 

However, a debate broke out immediately 
over the proposed location. Prominent foreign 
archaeologists argued that the construction ofthe 
museum would endanger antiquities, lying 
beneath the site. It was also pointed out that a 
great influx of visitors to the Citadel would pose 
very serious traffic and parking problems in the' 
downtown area , 


By Kathy Spillman 

Star Stqff Writer 

Several meetings were held under the patron- 
age or His Royal Highness Crown Prince Hassan 
between 1976 and 1978 to discuss the pro* and 
cons of the site. Prince Hassan formally gave his 
sanction to the idea of building the museum on 
the Citadel. 

However, further opposition to the site— tbls 
time from the public sector-prompted another 
series of meetings chaired by Her Majesty Queen 
Noor in 1981. With a largo majority still against 
the proposed location, It was decided to solicit the 
opinion of Prime Minister Mudar Badran. 

Cutbacks 

Mr. Badran opposed the site ofthe Citadel alter 
consultations with cabinet ministers; but allo- 
cated JD 2.3 million for Ihe planned museum. 

"Dr. Brawne knew the Prime Minister would 
be against the proposal, so he drew up alternative 
architectural plans because of a rumour that the 
government might give a land grant in the sports 
City area,”, Dr. Hadidl said. 

If a consensus is Anally reached on the site for 
.themuseum, Michael Brawne and Associates will 
continue to work on final designs.for the reposi- 
tory and consult on its construction. However, 
other companies might be invited to participate in 
the project: , 





Adoaa HadWf 

Dr. Hadidi doubts Lhat anything will be done 
about the project In 1 98 3, especially with the sev- 
ere outbacks in this year's budget for the depart- 
ment, 

'The Minister ofTourlsm and Antiquities is 
telling us to put JD ! 50,000 In the coffers in case a 
site jjs allocated. But onr budget director hasn't 
even approved new funds to bp set aside for the 
museum this year. I am not optimistic about plans 
for the near lUture.*' • 1 
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Pakistan receives US F-16 


ISLAMABAD— Pakistan received six F-16 fighter planes re- 
presenting the first consignment of fighters purchased from 
the United States through a comprehensive economic-mi- 
litary deal valued at $ 3.2 billion, where Pakistan will ob- 
tain 40 F-16 aircraft. It will receive the remaining 34 planes 
by next September. 

France offers Egypt 22 joint 
ventures 


CAIRO— French industrialists offered Egyptian portners 22 
joint investment projects. This offer was submitted by the 
mission of the French Businessman National Council. Chief 
of this mission, Christian Du me I, expressed hope that most 
of the proposals will be embodied within a medium range 
of time. An Egyptian-French projects council has been set 
up to provide guidance for French and Egyptian investors. 
Another French mission will visit Egypt by the end of this 
summer to presont further similar projects, Mr. Duma) 
Added. 

India presents $ 72,000 to PLO 


NEW DELHI— Indian Prime Minister Mrs. Indira Ghandi 
presented $ 72,000 to the PLO. The funds have baen coil- 
acted by a pro-PLO organisation and were handed over to 
the PLO ambassador in India, "Trust" news agency re- 
ported. 

Abu Ghazala calls for 
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Visnews film ‘toned down’ 


rapprochement 


CAIRO— Egyptian Defence MiniBter Field Marshal Abdul 
Halim Abu Ghazala has called for Egyptlan-Arab rappro- 
chement in order to secure the interests of both sides and 
to confront superpower rivalry In tha region. In a statement 
to the weekly "Rose-EI-Yousef" magazine the Egyptian 
minister said if Egypt manages to play a major role In the 
Palestinian crisis, which le the main obstacle between the 
Arabe end Egypt, In addition to whet it is doing concerning 
Lebanon and the Gulf war, there would be no problem for 
rapprochement. 

Bush consults with Nimeiri 

WASHINGTON— Vice President George Bush met with Su- 
danese President Go'far Mohamad Nimeiri at the reside noe 
of the Sudanese ambassador last weak. The two men held 
friendly and frank discuss tone on regional developments 
and bilateral relatione, a spokesman said. As Vice President 
Bush left the residence after a BO-mlnute meeting with the 
Sudanese President, he told one of his hosts. "It's always 
an honour to be received by President Nimeiri. We havs a 
friend here.” Nimeiri has been In Washington for the past 
two weeks on a private visit for e medical checkup. 

Arafat to visit Malaysia 

KUALA LUMPUR—Mr. Yasser Arafat will pay a visit to Ma- 
laysia In the near future, stated the representative of the 
PLQ in Kuala Lumpur, Mr; Ahmad Al-Farra. Details and dete 
of the vis It will be discussed during next month between 
Al-Farra and Arafat whan thBy meat In Algeria where the 
Palestine National Counoll Is scheduled to convene.. Arafat's 
visit to Malaysia Is meant to express Palestinian gratitude 
ip parson to the government end the people of Malaysia for 
therr support to the Palestine cause. 

Egypt receives more F-16 jets 

CAIRO- President Mubarak attended an air show celebrat- 
ing 'the arrival of thB American-made F-16 fighters. The ■ 
celebration took place at an unidentified airbase, and was 
attended by the Egyptian prime minister and minister of , 
defence. Egypt has purchased 40 F-16 flghjjara front, the 
United States and applied for 40 more which, are. expected 
to be delivered between now and 1985. 'The fltat' batch bf 
the F-16 fighters was received by Egypt during early last 'j 
Year- . .... ' ' 
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LONDON (Kuna) -- A controversial new British- made 
television documentary presenting the events leading up 
to the Israeli invasion or the Lebanon from the Palesti- 
nian perspective is having to be “toned down" to make it 
more acceptable to tile Americans. 

Produced by Visnews, the world’s largest television 
news agency, the film was reportedly made witli Middle 
East financial backing. 

“The basic mentality of people running Western 
broadcasting is to identify with Israel,” Visnews execu- 
tive producer Maurice Thompson told Kuna. 

The other side of the story - what is actually happen 
ing in Lite Middle East from the Arab's perspective is 
ignored, he said. 

In the American market, Visnews lias been talking to 
representatives from the cable and public broadcasting 
networks. 

“The film is made from the Palestinian point or view, 
so therefore it is difficult to sell to the Americans be- 
cause of the enormous pro-Israell prejudice there," 
Thompson said. 

“We screened iL recently to a group of Americans who 
walked out of here witli their minds blown. They were 
only used to seeing one point”. 

“Visnews is working on a “slightly toned down 
version" for the United States, changing a few words and 


omitting a scene or two which are considered too critical. 

At least one cable network was considering buying it 
“because it likes to be controversial,” he told Kunn. 

"The disinherited” lias only been on the market for 
three weeks, but Visnews expects good sales for the film, 
programme sales head Geraldine Easter said. 

So far 12 small stations from such places ns Yu- 
goslavia, Bulgaria, Hong Kong and the Seychelles have 
agreed to buy, and television officials in France, Ger- 
many and Holland arc interested. 

Australian Broadcasting Corporation, which is one of 
the joint owners of Visnews, has already decided not to 
use it. "They just handed it buck without making any 
comments,” Thompson said. 

The 26 -minute documentary's soundtrack is in En- 
glish, but French, German. Spanish und Italian scripts 
are available. 

The programme will he screened in Kuwait und Saudi 
Arabia, and an Arabic language version is planned. "Hut 
we’re not trying to influence Arab audiences since they 
already know the score,” noted Thompson, who ded* 
specifically with the Arab stales. 

The company has been active in the Middle Fast fora 
number of years, with projects such ns “journey of a 
lifetime,” a one hour film on the Hajj {pilgrimage), dis- 
tributed worldwide in 13 languages.. 


Velayati condemns Israeli interference 


VIENNA (Kuna)-Iran's Foreign 
Minister All Akbar Velayati con- 
demned Israeli military interference 
in South America and warned 
against worldwide superpower In- 
fluence. 

Talking to Kuna here en route 
home following the meeting of the 
coordination bureau or the ndn- 
aligned countries which met in Ni- 
caragua 12-14 January, Veiayati 
said the main result of the meeting 
was the condemnation of the US 
government for its policy of ag- 
gression, destabilization and 1 the 
utilization of one country to attack 
another. . b ; . 

During the meeting, Israel was 
accused of having launched a , cam-; 
palgn. aimed at creating conflicts in 
Latin America, mainly by Signing 1 
mililary ; assistance pacts l and on the. ‘ 
, delivery ol* weapons to keveril cen- 
■ tral Airierioan ; countries. 1 ' 

PLO UN representative, _Zuhdi 
Terzi warned during the conference, 


against the growing military inter- 
ference or Israel in Latin America. 

The Iranian delegation also 
reiterated that all measures in non- 
aligned countries must be oriented 
toward eliminating the iniluencc of 


the superpowers. 

The spirit of full and active 
iidarity ought to be strengthened 
among the non-aligned countries 
Velayati said. 


Idde attacks negotiations 

PARIS— Leader of the Lebanese National Bloc, Raymond 
Idde now living in Paris, called for an immediate suspen- 
sion of negotiations with Israel.- , 

Lebanon must strive to convince the European members 
of the EEC and the Soviet Union to work within the Security 
Council to force Israel to respect the truce concluded in 
1949 between Lebanon and Israel, he said In a statement 
published by Al-Mustaqbal. 

. Lebanon must head towards the United States to achieve 
a hbn conditional withdrawal of Israeli forces from Lebanon 
according to the ^heurity Council's resolution No. 609. K 
1 {hose efforts prqVe fruitless, Lebanon has to go to the Arab 
pouritrlda and request . them ' to implement the Collective 
Arab Defence Pact, lerq el does not want peace but has 
' alyyays strived to create sectarian states in the region, he 
explained. . ! 
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middle east 


By Abdulsalam Massaiuch 

Washington 

The American Broadcasting Guiiipaiiy. AIU.’. 
aired a full-hour investigative report on Friday, 

7 January, on the massacres Iasi Si-picmlx-i in 
the refugee camps of Sahrsi and Shatilu. 

The documentary, tilled very properly, 

-Oh. tell the world what happened.” exiimiuni 
ihe historic animosities between the Palesti- 
nians and the Lebanese armed militias of the 
Phalangisis, that led in the killings. Also it 
examined the collective responsibility of the 
Phalangisis. who carried out the massacre, the 
Israeli officials who permit led them into the 
camps, the Lebanese government mul army 
that stood by unwilling and unable to prevent 
the killing, and the United Slates, which failed 
to live up to its guarantee to protect Palesti- 
nian civilians. 

The timing for the airing of this probe is 
important and it conics at a time when an ni- 
wmpt is being mode by Michigan Congress- 
men George Crockett, a Democrat who hu? 
been attempting to understand and defend 
Arab causes in Congress. 

Mr. Crockett sent on 7 December a letter to 
Rep. Clement Zabloeki, a chairman or the 
House Foreign Affairs commit ice, and re 
quesLed that “an honest and complete airing of 
the issue of. the massacres in Sabra and Sim- 
ula, would either confirm or put to rest what 1 
consider to be very serious allegations, which 
the State Department has not chosen to res- 
pond to in an adequate fashion.” the letter of 
Crockett said. 

Mr. Crockett's contention refers to reports 
circulating in Washington that US officials 
may have known of the Sabra and Shatila 
massacres at an earlier dnlc than has been of- 
ficially reported by the State Department 
spokesmen. 

The ABC documentary established that US 
officials in Lebanon hnvc admitted that (hey 
have not done the minimum to protect nnd 


guarantee the safety nf {he Palestinian refugee 
camps, when the orders came frum US Sc 
trelary of Defence Casper Weinberger, to pull 
l 'S marines and depart the waters of the Me 
diicrrnnean. 

The chronology of events, which happened 
until the massacre took place, as documented 
by ABC television, can be recollected as foll- 
ows: 

Imnicduiicly and u/'tcr flic US murines were 
iiii/i'm/ m fi'niv Hcinn, after } inter A rtf at 
mul his senior \uf}‘ left hr bunt to Greetw the 
French mul the Italian team of the mul- 
tinational fanvs. withdrew from their positions 
in llVif He inn. 

ihe assassination uf Hashir Gemayel took 
place, anil there were many reports mul 
evidence that Israel hud planned the assassi- 
nation of Gemayel in order to create the new 
'fait accompli’ in West Beirut. 

In defiance of the will and wish of the 
world, and in an act of betrayal by Sharon 
and Begin of the promises they made to the 
US government, the Israeli forces entered 
immediately In West Beirut, and began their 
preparations for the next stage in their bloody 
campaign In Lebanon. 

A secret meet ing took place in East Beirut 
hctwcccn Sharon. Eitan, Ills chlqf of sufi', and 
the Israeli army commander In Beirut, with 
the participation of three senior and high 
ranking officials of the Phalanges forces In 
Lebanon, 

The three are: Rady Frem, the military 
commander uf the Phalanges, Elias Hobelka, 
whose name ires linked to the assassination qf 
Gemayel and Is considered ihe chltf qf in- 
telligence for the Phalanges, and Yousgf Edde, 
chief of the elite commando unit of the Pha- 
langes. 

This meeting which put the plan for the 
massacre in motion was known to the higher 
ups in the Phalanges party. Sharon asked the 
Phnlangos to go into West Beirut in order to 
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The aftermath of a massacre 

“comb and clean” the city from those alleged 
PLO fighters. 

The documentary revealed that Sharon, who 
assisted the Phalanges in Tel A1 Za’tar mass- 
acre of 1967, has been preparing the Pha- 
langes Tor opportunity to revenge and avenge 
the PLO attack on Damour, which came in 
1976, and which was followed by Tel A1 
Za’lar massacre, where 3,000 Palestinians 
were butchered by the Phalanges. 

This television report stands in contradiction 
to statements made immediately after his el- 
ection by Lebanese President Amin Gemayel, 
who defended on world television the Pha- 
langes and said that they have nothing to do 
with the massacres in Sabra and Shatila. 

Also the television documentary exposes 
Sa’d Haddad, who boasted earlier that he has 
nothing to do with Ihe massacres. Eyewitness 
accounts revealed that Haddad's thugs were 
parading hundreds of women and. children in 




southern Lebanon, and they were slopped by 
the Israeli forces after the end of the trail of 
blood and killings in Sabra and Shatila. 

A member of the Israeli cabinet, Mordechai 
Tzipori, who was the minister of energy re- 
portedly called on Yitzhak Shamir, on Friday, 
16 September, and demanded to know what 
the Israeli government is going to do about a 
massacre which has been going on in a ter- 
ritory occupied by Israel. Israeli military cor- 
respondent or Ha'retz, Zeev Schiff, wrote that 
lie told the office of the minister of defence 
about the massacre, but his information, which 
came to him Tram Israeli intelligence sources 
was ignored. 

The report reveals there were about 40 Is- 
raeli army officers and staff who know about 
the massacre early on Friday, 16 September, 
and they could not do anything nbout it, until 
it was discovered by foreign diplomats and 
correspondents, like Loren Jenkins, ol the 
Washington Post, and the Dutch Ambassador 
to Lebanon. 


The Middle East in pictures 


Israeli POWs interviewed 

i prisoners of war - ta|rtiwed in1he Jeqa’ they are being 

l'- interviewed in the Syrian ® a P'^ daily Al-Watan last week: 

by correspondent Nawal Hajawehof u ^ 

|!jsoner^ said that; they Were treated good hy 


Arafat in Moscow 

Chairman of the Palestine Liberation Organi- 
zation Yasser Arafat is pictured applauding at 
his meeting with leaders of. the Soviet Social 
Organizations during his last week visit to the 
Spviet Union. Arafat also met a number of 
Soviet leaders in Moscow where he explained. 

: the latest developments in the Middle East. 
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THE PIPELINE CONNECTION 


In the third and final part of this series, Ed A. Hewett, senior fellow in the Brookings Foreign Policy 
Study Programme, summarises the arguments in favour of the Soviet- West European gas pipeline, 
and looks at why American attempts to stop its construction have failed 


For the various continental Eu- 
ropean countries there arc several ap- 
pealing aspects to tlic gas agreements 

First, the $20 billion figure would 
be primarily European exports spread 
over the next few years, which would 
represent a substantial amount of busi- 
ness focused in industries hit hard by 
the world economic crisis (particularly 
steel). 

Second, it would ‘allow Europe to 
diversify energy imports, and to obtain 
a relatively Inexpensive source of en- 
ergy from the world's largest energy 
producer. T 

From these two points <Jff view Eu- 
ropeans can justifiably argue that (he 
gas- for- pipes deal simply kneels the 
rather compelling a ml fundamental 
comparative advantages of. Soviet- Eu- 
ropean economic co-opc ration. 

Bui there is also n political argument 
for such nil agreement which stems 
front the convict Ion of many in Europe 
that strong economic interdependence 
contributes to improved political rela- 
tions, a very important point Tor coun- 
tries in dose proximity to the Soviet 
Union. 

From the Soviet point of view, the 
gas pipeline represents a critical deal 
guaranteeing substantial hard currency 
earnings in the 1 980s and 1 990s, all the 
more important in light of increasing 
problems Russian leaders face in sus- 
taining oil output and cxporLs, and in 
controlling hard-currency food im- 

p0rls ' Substantial appeal 

And the agreements carry substan- 
tial-political appeal (o those leaders. 

They have always advocated dose 
economic co-operation, particularly 
inlra- European economic co- opera- 
tion, as good economics and good po- 
litics. 

Bui (he Reagan administration gave 
them somewhat of a bonus by weigh- 
ing in against (he agreement rather 
loudly and late, so that the Soviets 
could lock up the agreement with pu- 
blic fanfare in open defiance of n Un- 
ited States obviously incapable of In- 
fluencing its European allies in this im- 
portant East- West venture. 

For the United States, Urengoi No. 
6 touches much dilTercnt concerns, 
many of which arc not. shared with 
equal intensity in Europe. 

; And with the change of administra- 
tions in Washington and the continued 


(.rad related) deterioration in US 
-Soviet relations, American concerns 
have taken on a relatively high priority. 

The Reagan ad mi nisi ration sees in 
Urengoi No. 6 ail agreement which 
will provide the Soviet Union with 
substantial hard currency earnings that 
will help ease the burden of expanded 
military spending, or at least ease the 
rale at which that burden is growing. 

There is also h general concern that 
a Fin ope dependent on the USSR Tor 5 
per cent of its total energy supplies will 
be a Europe ever so slightly more will- 
ing to sec the Soviet side in the great- 
power rivalry. 

in addition, the Reagan administra- 
tion is bothered hy the symbolism in- 
volved in the conclusion of u .signifi- 
cant agreement between the Soviet 
Union and Europe when in the space 
of Tour years (he Soviets invaded one 
con ntry and crushed a grass-roots mass 
political movements in another. 

A failed Effort 

President Reagan and his advisers 
fell these concerns deeply enough to 
try. against considerable odds, to stop 
the deal at a vety late dale, offering 
instead alternative plans for Europe to 
meet its forecasted energy needs in the 
1980s (relying heavily on nuclear 
power and US cohI). 

The effort failed because it was be- 
gun too laic, and Washington's alter- 
native plans failed to address in any 
way compensation Tor the lost exporls 
Europe would have suffered from 
cancelling the deal. 

Further, Europeans assert (with 
considerable justification), before the 
US government accuses Europeans of 
cross materialism in East-West rela- 
tions, it should contemplate the ra- 
tionale behind American efforts to ex- 
pand grain sales to the Russians while 
siinuiianeously attempting to stop Eu- 
ropean sales of machinery and equip- 
ment Tor gas pipelines. 

Finally, the Europeans feel the 
Reagan administration overestimates 
considerably both their vulnerability to 
a cutoff in Soviet gas supplies, and the 
willingness of Soviet leaders to tamper 
with their major source of hard cur- 
rency earnings. 

The disagreement between the Un- 
ited States and Its allies took a new and 
nasty (urn on June 18, a week 


after the Versailles summit. 

President Reagan extended the em- 
bargo on exports of oil and gas equip- 
ment to foreign subsidiaries of Ameri- 
can firms and foreign firms operating 
under US licenses. 

No hint of the new sanctions was 
given at Versailles, and one week after 
(he new sanctions were announced, 
Secretary of Slate Haig resigned, ap- 
parently in part because nf this deci- 
sion. 

European governments, at first to- 
tally surprised at the decision, are 
moving to oppose the embargo at- 
tempt. Wasgingion is threatening to 
impose sanctions against European 
firms which violate the embargo, in- 
cluding possible lines, and restrict ions 
on their right to conduct business in (he 
United States. 

Other issues •• steel and high inter- 
est rales -- add to the tensions. 

It is too early to know where this 
may lead, and what it will ultimately 
mean for the pipeline. The US has no 
monopoly over technology for the 
pipeline. 

The most critical and technically 
sophisticated pnris--the turbine rotors 
and bladcs--will soon be produced by 
the French firm Alsihcun Atlanlique 
under GE license. 

Defying America 

Although it was not the original in- 
tention, Alsihom could expand its pro- 
duct ivee capacity and produce suffi- 
cient rotors for all 1 25 turbinesisch- 
eduled for shipment to the USSR by 
German, Italian, and English firms. 

In that case Europe could on its 
own meet the original contracts in de- 
fiance of American wishes. 

The question which remains to be 
answered is if A 1st horn, and more im- 
portantly its owner-the French creal 
government-will choose to step in and 
fill this gap created by the embargo. 

So far the French have only ordered 
Alsthom to fill an existing order for 40 
rotors and blades. 

If they go no further, then the So- 
viets and the other European govern- 
ments will have a much more compli- 
cated, though hardly Insoluable, prob- 
lem to resolve of renegotiating the 
equipment contracts for equipment 
which can be produced in Europe. 

My judgment Is that this pipeline 
will be built, and most likely It will start 
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The gas pipeline network 

delivering gas very close to when it is 
supposed to in 1984. 

In a larger sense this argument with 
Europe is over how East-West trade 
can be used, and how the United States 
can influence East-West trade, to 
shape Soviet behaviour. 

There is a very strong disagreement 
on the first point between European 
governments who are generally scepti- 
cal of the possibility that manipulating 
trade flows will influence Soviet lend- 
ers, and the Reagan administration, 
which is convinced it can make such a 
link work. 

A Question of Purpose 

On the second point it is increas- 
ingly clear Ihnl the US is a decidedly 
junior partner in East-West relations, 
with a degree of influence approxi- 
mately commensurate with that role. 

The June 18 sanctions highlight 
that relatively modest influence. Hav- 
ing Tailed in its effort to influence Eu- 
rope, Washington has resorted to the 
threat of sanctions, something usually 
reserved for enemies, not allies. 

Nevertheless, the United States still 


wields influence through conlinuing 
leadership in many high-technology 
industries and through its political and 
military prominence in the world. 

And if (hat influence is used skill- 
fully, treiiting European nllies as part- 
ners with concerns which under- 
standably diverge from American 
concerns, then Washington could 
maintain some influence over East- 
West relations. 

But then the question will be: For 
what purpose will liinl influence will 
be used? Here a much more serious 
national discussion will be required, In 
order to forge n consensus in the Un- 
ited Slates on it consistent and long- 
term policy towards the Soviet Union 
that is durable enough in survive chan- 
ges in administrations and in the parlies 
that dominate them. 

ir such a consensus cannot be 
achieved, then the US risks a conti- 
nuation of unprediqlable and broad 
swings in its policy toward the Soviet 
Union, which will not only make bi- 
lateral relations worse, but also create 
considerable tensions in (he Atlantic 
Alliance itself. 


Palme ‘courts Moscow’ with conspiracy of silence 



By Chris Mosey 

STOCK H OEM-Socialist Prime Minister . Olof 
Palme has been accused of instigating a conspi- 
racy orsilence on the break-up of a Soviet spy ring . 
in a bid to secure the Kremlin's endorsement for 
his nuclear disarmament proposals. 

Mr. Paime has banned all official comment on 
the expulsion of two Soviet diplomats and a Russ- 
ian civilian working In Sweden. All were charged 
with espionage. 

The prime minister has also resisted pressure 
to cancel a visit to Moscow later In January by a 
:Senior Swedish diplomat, The visit by Foreign. 
Ministry Permanent Under-Seoretary Pierre 
Schori is Intended to pjrtch’up relation? with Mo- ' 
scow,, which were hurt by (he incident in 1981 
■when a Soviet submarine armed with nuclear 
weapons ran aground off Karlskrona, Sweden's 
main southern naval base, on a presumed spying 
mission; ■ ; ii . ■ . • ■ : .. ... 


issue, with Schori under considerable pressure to 
tackle SovieL leaders on both the spying inoldent 
and the repeated Incursions Into Swedish waters 
since the Karlskrona affair of suspected Russian 
spy submarines. 

But, political observers suspeetboth issues will 
be played down In Mr. Palme’s bid to court Soviet 
President Andropov's approval for his latest 
"peace Initiative". 

Conservative defence spokesman Carl Bildt 
said: “II is not .necessarily wrong that Schori 
should go to Moscow after the latest spy affair but 
he must raise both this and the various submarine 
incidents With the Russians. 

Blanket of silence 

"The new government Is extremely anxious to 
establish a dialogue, with the Russians but this 
should not be at the expense of the Issues raised by 
Soviet Intelligence activities here.’’ . 


condemn the Soviet Union and “show what neu- 
tral Sweden thinks of Soviet spy activities." 

But both Mm Palme and Foreign Minister Len- 
nart BOdstrora have maintained a tight-lipped 
silence on the affair. 

The spy ring was led by Lt. Col. Plolr Skiroklj, 
who arrived atthe Soviet embassy here less than a 
year ago ps deputy military attache. Both he and 
louri Averina, consul in the west coast port of 
Gothenburg, were declared persona non grata by 
the Swedes and excelled in the last week of 1 982. 

The “third man" in the spy ring, civilian Ana- 
toly Kotohev, was one of 1 9 Soviet citizens em- 
ployed by the USSR Register of Shipping at the 
Russian ponsulale in Gothenburg. His visa was 
revoked and he was flown home Just before 
Christmas. ' 

Independent experts here, say that during the 
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ssiom ; it < I ", . v.* L™. U.J’ ■ 7 • ■ Social Democrats' previous term of office, which 

Mr. Sbhorj Will also seek die Krepillh’s appro- rihe blanket, of silence, laldiby. Mr.Ra^ie^the. = ftoiOT'bMalbrtiM? inuStaSraS 

vai Tor a Swedish proposal masterminded by Mr: latest spying . incident; The vdaily newspaper '2? tww f 5f- arrest 

Palme, who returnedto power last September, for DagensNyheter has accused the Prime Mintater j n 

. ?r:; e 01111 ^ • * ”?? ' blund. ru, thT giftU 

The visit haS noW become a major political 


■ the blanket of silence laldi by. Mr.. Palme on the. 
latest spying incident: Thedaily newspaper , 
Dagens Nyheter, has accused thq prime Minister 
of "a political and moral blunder bi keeping the 
truth from the Swedish peopled while the con- ' 
seryative Svenska Dagbladet has called on him to 
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Reagan has problems balancing the books 


WASHINGTON (ONS)-When President 
Ronald Rwgan doesn’t want to tell or 
Ee often) doesn’t know, he grins self- 
SciousW his eyes twinkle, and he gives 
JS5K °f broad shoulders, as if 
msav "aw shucks, whnt are a few mislaid 
statistics among pals?" The technique was 
much in evidence at his first press confer- 
ence of the New Year. 

For Reagan, the fiscal conservative, whose 
Mid Western Instincts tell him that an honourable 
I n (or country) doesn't get into debt, feces a 
monumental problem in burgeoning deficits that 
threaten to throttle the tender American eco- 
nomic recovery in Infency. 

If he were a man given to doubt- tossed nights, 
he would be dreaming nightmares not just ol 
locked factory gates and shuffling dole queues, 
but of a personal economic philosophy crumbling 
like a sand castle before the Incoming tide. 

By the dine of his State of the Union message 
he must come up with solutions to the seemingly 
insoluble. How do you cut tHxes, accelerate’ 
defence spending In the middle or a raging reces- 
sion and still balance the books? How do you 
square financial responsibility with the gamble 
involved in supply side economics. 

Now even his best friend has told him in public 
that you can't, and what's more, shouldn't try. 

The friend is Senator Paul Laxalt of Nevada, a 
Reagan ideological soulmate, who. when Reagan 
was running for office, did much to persuade Ca- 
pitol Hill Republicans that the cnndiduic didn't 
have horns. Reagan recently made Laxalt head of 
the Republican Party machine, an indication that 
he is seriously considering n second run at the 
White House. 

So it was of considerable significance when n 
clearly dismayed Laxalt emerged from a meeting 
with the embattled president, and described him 
as "set in concrete". What troubled Laxalt most 
was that Reagan still showed no sign of accepting 
any meaningful slowdown in the five-year 
defence build-up, even (hough another 530 bill- 
ion are to be lopped from such programmes as 
food stamps and child nutrition assistance. These, 
said Laxalt, are already "very near the bone". 

And he added: "1 have this suspicion that we 
in Congress have a lot of selling to do." And this, 

Brunei looks 
to Islam 

By Errol Dc Silva 

SINGAPORE-BRUNEI, BRITAIN’S 
Southeast Aslan protectorate, is to intro- 
duce Islamic laws that will prohibit alcohol 
and see those guilty of adultery stoned to 
death. 

As a prelude to drafting new laws when the 
country gets Independence in December, the Sul- 
tan of Brunei has sent his Chief Minister to Saudi 
Arabia, for a study tour. 

Chief Minister, Datuk Abdul Adz Hamah, 
has also been holding a series of discussions with 
acting Secretary-General of World Muslim Lea- 
s' 1 * All Mukhaiar, who is believed to have wel- 
comed Brunei's decision to adopt strict Islamic 
laws. 

Brunei's plans for the new laws were dis- 
posed by officers who have been here to study 
Singapore's foreign service. 

Singapore Is also actively Involved in the for- 
mation of Brunei's Internal security: A number of 
Brunei agents are being trained by their Singapore 
counterparts, while former deputy director of 
Singapore's internal security division John Cecil 
Cooke has been sent to Brunei to help with inter- 
security. 


• Bnmel olTIclais here say that the laws to be 

• "J r °duced by the oil-rich protectorate will be sl- 

to those followed by Saudi Arabia. In addl- 
.. on i° * blanket ben on alcohol and tough; penal ■ 

■ vM/Sr 1181 Bdu!ter y> the new law* will alio pro- 
"■ J° e r ° r ^e hands of convicted thieves and fob- 
. P?ra .to be piit off, 

1 radfcaljim was also evident ear- 

• • •: We *kwh«n the protectorate served notice 

; « Angld-OutCh petroleum giant. Shell, that 
enter into produdtiqn-sharlitg 
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By Robert Chess hy re 

not from Democratic Speaker Tip O'Neill, who months i 
fights Reagan every inch of the way, but front have bcc 
Reagan's chief Washington ally. It was small byasligl 
wonder that the following night when Reagan tic Senai 
met the press he was more tentative and more spendlnj 
given to nervous shakes of laughter than normal. fairness 

Disingenuously, he tried to deflect hostile Reag 
questions, first by revealing in person his new butonel 
Transportation Secretary Elizabeth Dole-a cosy time froi 
touch-and then by refusing to answer questions who sail 
on the making of the budget, since he was still at freeze or 
work on it. "Why", muttered an old hand, "have going to 
a press conference at all ?" freeze 01 

The stark figures nre that this year's deficit will lt 150 1 8 
be about 5190 billion, next year's over 5200 bill- Now 
ion, and that public borrowing will soar on into has recc 
what is known as the "out years"-the projected military 
1 988 deficit is 5300 billion. Most economists re- -an indi 
cognise that, given the recession, the present defi- accepts 
cits nre virtually inescapable, and, since the hard taking a 
limes must be paid for, even desirable. Give 

Unemployment, whlch-at nearly II per fidence 
cent --runs at post war record levels, costs about even am 
535 billion for each percentage point, so a reduc- 
tion of unemployment to "normal” levels of 
about 6 per cent would wipe out much of the. 
deficit. However, such a drop is now inconceiv- 
able, and economists of most persuasions are ter- 
rified by the forecasts or the massive deficits that 
lie ahead. 

This year the Federal Reserve Boards should 
be able to relax money supply sufficiently to cope 
with both the national debt and industry's need 
for capital without re-Ignlting inflation, but mass- 
ive federal deficits are incompatible with low 
Interest rates- -without which there will be no 
growth. 

Reagan said this week that the answer to defi- 
cits lies In sustained recovery, but the effective 
result of his economic philosophy Is similar to 
giving a man a pair of running spikes, and then 
lying one leg to a ball and chain. 

Charles Schultze, who was President Carter's 
chief economic adviser, said this week: "Reaga- 
nomics is populist blue collar Republicanism. If 
only it were substantively correct, it would be a 
political marvel. There's only one minor 
problem-li’s wrong." 

Schultze believes there was a moment nine We 


months ago when bi- partisan compromise could senior executives found that in the past year the 
have been achieved. The "window" was created percentage holding a great deal orcon fidence 
by a slightly scatter-brained scheme by Democra- Reagan plunged from 5 8 to 27 per cent, 
tic Senator Fritz Holllngs' for a freeze on public jf Congressmen are good nt little else, they 
spending, which nonetheless struck a chord or have a nose for , he short- term public mood. Sto* 
fairness in the American people. rles Q f bankrupt formers fighting pitched battles 

Reagan walked away from that opportunity, with police to try to stop the compulsory sale of 
but one hears again thesamekindof talk, only this Farms-, of 20,000 people m Ch'cago queuing for 
time from the Republican likes or Senator Laxalt, hours for 1 ,600 temporary sn0 ^‘=’ ear ^ J °*L k 
who said this week: “If you're going to effect a an unemployed Californian w ho ^ H rst a clerk 
freeze on the domestic social side, you're probably who refused him further benefit and then £ mseff. 
going to have to effect something approaching a and. of$ L 7 5 million Federal aid pu mped mtoloa 
freeze on the military side. Otherwise, politically, societies to save them from closure disturb them 

it isn't going tofiy in Congress." when Laxalt spoke of the President beings •** 

Now, Secretary ofDfence Caspar Weinberger Concrcte \ those with long political memories 
has recommended a scaling down or next year's , ]ed whe?1| H5 governor of California, Reagan 
military budget by SI 1 billion out of $285 billion- down ona major policyissue. "The sound 

-an Indication that even such a hard-line now he said afterwards, "Is the noise of 

accepts that everyone must at least think about concrele breaking round my feet." 
taking a cut. 

Given the lack of economic leadership, con- It remains to be seen whether Weinberger s 
fidence In Reagan's management has collapsed recommendation will be a new concrele 
even among leading businessmen. A recent poll of breuker" for Reagan. 



Welnbelger announce, his recommended defenic budget cut. to W.ehlngtou eonferet.ee 


The resolute approach 
wins Thatcher success at home 


THE PAST week in Britain has been very 
much Mrs. Thatcher's week. That does 
not mean that absolutely everything has 
gone her way. It does mean (hat the prime 
minister has re-established herself at the 
centre or national affairs and shown the 
slrenglhs-and incidentally, some of the 
weaknesses-of what she calls the reso- 
lute approach ”to politics. 

In itself, the fact that a prime minister has had 
a week of grabbing the newspaper headlines and 
making television appearances is of no more than 
local importance. But this past week has offered 
some clues to issues or International importance 

“'“fhereisthelimingofthenextgenerdelecUon 

in Britain, which must take place before May 
1 984 and will probably be later this year. There Is 

also the strength orthe pound 
past week caught a nasty chill. And here ^ there is 
the question of Britain’s ability to shake Itself free 
from its domestic worries and play ■ more , 
sive role in world affairs, including the affaire of 

,he Bui d lel e uffeforn to Mrs. Thatcher's week. It 
began with her In the distant south Atlantic, mak- 
Ing an exhaustive tour of the Fbiktand fsfends 
which as readers will rt member, Britain recap- 
tu red from the Argentine Invaders last summer. 

That was seen as an example orMre. That- 
cher’s "resolute approach" in refusing to negpli- 
atowfth the Argentine military regime pnless they 

fire^fthdrew their troops and In SflndlngR SWng 
Mval task force, when the Argentine forces 
stayed put. The political result was what became 
known in Britain as "the Falkland* Factor',, 


By Len Rockinghnm 

Star London Correspondent 
which meant the considerable increase in popu- 
larity which Mrs. Thatcher’s resolution brought 
her. 

But what surprised some people was the speed 
with which pictures of Mrs. Thatcher's visit ar- 
rived back In London, in striking contrast to the 
slpw arrival of pictures of the actual fighting last 
summer- 

Many people concluded that the prime minis- 
ter was seeking to revive "The Falklands Factor *. 
Was she also planning an early general election to 
capitalise on it? 

So thought sortie British and foreign financiers 
in the City of London, for the pound came under 
strong pressure in Mrs. Thatcher’s absence. It lost 
value so quickly, as holders of sterling rushed to 
sell It, that Britain’s major banks put up their 
Interest rates by one per cent. In the short term, a 
rise In interest rates Is an effective way of restoring 
confidence In a currency but Us long term effects 
can be damaging to investment because, loans 1m- 
mediately become more expensive. 

On her return the prime minister showed 
what has been variously described as "displea- 
sure'’ and "fory " atthe events during herabsence. 
She called In the political and financial leaders and 

told them that she was not planning an early e!ec : 
tlon and that the sterling crisis had been totally 
unnecessary. 

As one financial dommentator put It: all the 
headmistress had to do was to return to the class- 
room arid wag hef linger at the bad boys In the city 
corner and the sterling crisis was over,-. 

But it may not be as simple as that. In a long 
television Interview on Sunday,- Mr* Thatcher 


again blamed the City of London and the opposi- 
tion Labour Party, which has been advocating a 
weaker pound and even devaluation to help Bri- 
tish exports. Mrs. Thatcher said she favours a 
strong pound. 

But when asked whether there might not be 
ftirther sterling crises as uncertainty about the 
date of the election increased, the prime minister 
gave a far from resolute answer. She said, she had 
always favoured staying in power for the whole 
four-year term. But she added that she was keep- 
ing all her options open, admitting that a time 
could come when such uncertainty could harm 
the government’s performance. 

Where does this leave British foreign policy? 
Not very high on the government's list of priori- 
ties. The domestic; political and economic issues 
are likely to obliterate most other issues for the 
months to come. There is alsb the tack of rapport 
between the prime minister and her foreign se- 
cretary, Mr. Francis Pym„ 

It is also clear that Mrs. Thatcher herself has 
little real interest in foreign affairs, except attack- 
ing communism whenever the opportunity 
presents Itself. It is significant that during Sun- 
day's television Interview she was asked whether 
her vision in politics was a return to the principles 
that had made Britain great In the nineteenth cen- 
tury- Yes, certainly, she replied. 

But then she quickly moved from Britain's 
International Influence to expose her belief that 
everyone should be able to climb up the ladder of 
' life without too much state interference. This, she 
said proudly, was the lesson she had learned from 
. her father who was a small town shopkeeper in 
Lincolnshire-, deep in the heart of England. 
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What protectionist squabbles really mean 


Growing demands lor protectionism conjure up fears that the world market system 
could break up as it did in Hie 1 930s. Not so, argues Pacific News Service associate 
editor Fnnz Schurmann, because the world market is where governments see future 
economic growth. The flurry of protectionist demands plus the numerous trade 
negotiations going on are really a sorting-out process to sec whose claims get met and 
whose don't. Schurmann teaches history and sociology at the University ofCalifornia 
in Berkeley and is the author of The Logic of World Power. 


DESPITE mounting cries for protectionism, there 
is little chance the world economy wilt be broken 
up by rising tariff walls. Yet in the current process 
of arguing out the conflicting claims or national 
and international economics, a new pattern is 
emergjng--one of sorting out insiders whose de- 
mands get heard and outsiders . who get shut out 
of everything. 

In the United Stales, there is sirong backing for 
protectionist bills. In Western Europe, there are 
flirious demands that the tidal wave or Japanese 
imports be halted. And in Japan, the pressure re- 
mains steady from small farmers and small manu- 
facturers to keep out foreign imports. 

If we were back in the 1 930s, that combined 
pressure might bo enough to break open the in- 
creasingly Integrated World economy. Then the 
United States slapped on the Smoot-Hawlcy tar] IT, 
one of (he severest in our history. Britain went ofT 
the gold standard. And Germany's new leader, 




Hitler, called for total economic self-reliance. 

But there was no world economy then, only 
world trade. Now flows of capital and trade have 
become so globalized that it would take a massive 
financial crisis coupled with internal collapse in 
several nations to tear these apart. Today the 
world economy is very attractive to corporations 
and governments. It is where the profits are to be 
made By contrast, many national economic sec- 
tors are in dismal shape with low profitability, 
aging workforces and too many claims by too 
many claimants. 

Most governments, including the American, 
subsidize exports directly or indirectly. Advocates 
of protectionism charge (his makes Tor unfair pro- 
fits to the foreign company and takes away 
domestic jobs. Yet in fact overseas profits Increas- 
ingly help keep the ailing domestic economies of 
many countries afloat. 

It is hardly likely that any government is going 
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Helinut Kohl 


France and Germany 
disagree on trade 


By Robin Smyth 
Observer News Service 


PAR IS-Loo king out from the battlements of the 
•European fortress, France's President Mitterrand 
and Germany's Chancellor Kohl are asking each 
other “Do you see what I see?' 

Even when veiled by the routinely optimistic 
. language of communiques their answers arc 
causing alarm on both sides of the Rhine. 

What Mitterrand sees advancing on Europe is 
an economic offensive made up of two massively 
armed Columns, one Japanese and the other Am-, 
erlcan. The prospect that meets the French So- 
cialist leader's eyes when he looks down into his 
own citadel isofdefenders divided along national 
lines and equipped with hopelessly outdated 
weapons. 

Mitterrand's cal I to the Europeans to unite and 
repel the invaders has met with a diffident re- 
sponse .from Kohl, The German conservative 
. who has been working with Mllterrand, politely 
but uneasily, during the week's since he ousted 
Helmut Schmidt, thinks that France puts much 
loo strong an emphasis on protecting Europe 
against foreign economic competltion. Kohl has 
begun to emphasise “the very different economic 
policies of our two countries.'' 

‘Unite or die’ 

At the recent EEC summit in Copenhagen 
Kohl protested that the large contribution or the 
United States to Europe's defence called for a 
correspondingly forthcoming European attitude 
to American trade. Reasoning of this kind Iscon- 
■ sidered almost seditious in Paris ai the moment. 

Mitterrand's belief that Europe's industries 
must unite or be swallowed up one by orte in the 
unequal struggle with Japanese or US rivals has 
fastened on a test case, in the electronics field. 
France's newly nationalised ThOmson-Bnmdr 1 
group fs poised toaoquirea75 per cent stake In the 
fettering German Grundig electronics giant. . . 

, The French president, emphasised at Copen- . 
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to help kill the gouse that lays the golden eggs. Yet 
few governments arc politically immune to pres- 
sure from the vocal advocates of protectionism 
who demand that government do something to 
help their own ailing constituencies. 

The current trade conferences are designed to 
find a way out of the dilemma. All the participants 
assume there will be some modicum of economic 
recovery in 1 983, yet they also know that many 
people are going to be bypassed by that recovery. 
Governments recognise that they can no longer 
bear the burden of those generous social services 
that were intended to benefit all the people. But in 
the process of sloughing off those burdens, they 
know they have to pay off some constituencies. 
Those that get paid olT will be those with the loud- 
est voices demanding their claims be met. 
Demarcation 

One might call this a Mexican solution. For 
years the powerful party running Mexico has la- 
vished special protection and pay privilegeson the 
unionized minority o£ ilia workforce, favoured 
businessmen and many intellectuals: This despite 
endless leftist rhetoric from many of them. With 
the demarcation between Insiders and outsiders 
dear, the Mexican government has been able to 
weather even the severest crises resulting from 
volatile economic forces. 



Hitler: His call'Tor a self-sufficient Genus? 
contributed to the economic woes of the llNi 


Japan sees other side 
of the dumping coin 

Europe recently succeeded In extracting pledges from Japan that the Japanese 
market will be reopened to some Imports. But the difficulties nre -far from 
resolved, Peter McGill looks at It from the Japanese side 


hagen how important he felt this merger was to 
Europe's future. But the Thomson takeover is 
mealing with increasing resistance in Germany at 
all levels, from the industrial planners down to 
(he workers. The deal is now being scrutinised by 
the German Federal Cartel Office which is ex- 
pected to reject ft. It will then be up to the German 
Economics Minister, Count Otto Lambsdorff, to 
give a final decision. 

Behind the takeover the Germans seea French 
policy of national aggrandisement advancing 
under the disguise of European solidarity. France 
is going lo win control of 40 per cant or the 
domestic German colour TV market and electro- 
nic techniques used In the production or video 
tape recorders more advanced than those deve- 
loped by the French company. Moreover 
Thomson-Brandl is a nationalised company and it 
will be the French state which will be advancing 
most of the cost of purchasing Grundig. 

The German workers foresee a considerable 
streamlining of the new Franco-German elec- 
tronics group. One or the aims or the French So- 
cialisis' nationalisation programme was to cut 
back France's mounting unemployment. The 
Germans feel that most oflhe Iny-oiTs will be at the 
expense of Grundig. They wonder If Mitterrand 
vvou Id be as c nth usiastic abo d it he operat ion IHhe 
German slate was financing a takeover of a lead- 
ing French company and acquiring a dominant 
position over France's future in electronics. 

The French point out that Grundig will ha veto 
he propped up in ope way or anoi her if its future is 
to be secured. Thomson can also argue that the 
three, minpr German companies it has already 
mopped up taay. have lost some . workers-rbui 
^irhoLfl French 'intervention they would have 
foundered Y- 

Tho Grundig crisis, Which'will not be resolved 
, un|ll the spring, bast a shadow over a Paris break- 1 
fest meeting between Mitterrand and Kohl. 


TOKYO-Alarmed by cheap imports, Japan's 
“twilight' 1 Industries are trying to reverse the 
usual flow of trade complaints by making dump- 
ing charges against other countries. 

To the obvious embarrassment olTokyo gov- 
ernment officials, the Japan Spinners Association 
has filed Japan's first dumping action to stem (he 
(load of Pakistani cotton yarn, with a similar 
charge in the wings against South Korea. 

Japan's Iron and Steel Federation is setting up 
a committee to look into alleged South Korean 
and Taiwanese dumping, and the petrochemical 
industry wants action taken against the United 
States and Canada for suspected dumping or 
ethylene giycol. 

‘Ample* evidence 

Having so recently pledged Japan’s commit- 
ment (o free trade at the Geneva ministerial meet- 
ing or Gatt, the government is hardly keen to go 
ahead with the dumping claims unless “hard 
evidence” is produced. 

The spinners, hit by a 70 per cent jump in 
cotton yarn imports in the first 10 months of this 
year, claim to have “ample” evidence against Pa- 
kistan, but an official or the Ministry of Inter- 
national Trade and Industry (M!TI) could only 
confirm the existence of a Pakistan government 
booklet that mentions a 7.5 per cent rebate for 
exporters. 

The real problem, he explained, Is that the Ja- 
panese trading houses which import the yarn 
have refused lo listen lo MITI's advice. Instead 
they have plumped for high profits on cheap Im- 
ports. 


Japan's "structurally depressed industries' 
now run (he gamut of basic producers that once 
formed the launching pad for the "economic mi- 
racle”: petrochemicals, PVC. aluminium smelt- 
ing, ferro-alloys, paper, chemical fibres and ferti- 
lisers, textiles and shipbuilding. All are victims of 
slumping demand, and lack or competitiveness 
after the oil shocks of the 1 970s and the growing 
industrial muscle of newly Industrialised coun- 
tries, or NICs as they are known. 

MITI is pushing through a controversial re- 
covery programme to restructure the industries 
into more profitable competitive lines while 
slashing over-capacity, helped by lax breaks and 
aid from the Japan Development Bank and the 
private sector. 

The recovery programme got off to a bad start 
when a MITI advisory body, the industrial Struc- 
ture Council, recommended forming cartels In 
Japan's overcrowded petrochemical Industry, 
widely interpreted as laying the ground for mer- 
gers. 

The steel industry is operating at a meagre 63 
per cent of capacity but is investing heavily in 
energy conservation and coke-burning furnaces 
to reduce costs. Oil consumption has been cut by 
70 per cent since 1974. while product yield from 
raw materials has increased 7 per cent . 

Japanese steel producers appear confident 
they can hold their own by pumping their huge 
capital reserves into further cost-saving techn- 
ology and specialised products to steal an adge on 
cheap labour in Korea and cheaper energy else- 
where. (ONS) 


‘Joint Arab projects vital* 

VIENNA (OPECN A)— The growing number of joint A rub-projects la evidence of their Importance 
to Arab economic Integration, an editorial in the current Onpec Bulletin says. 

Capital Investment In such projects so far totals $ 35 billion, 63 per cent of which has been in 
“purely Arab" concerns, It points out. 

The .editorial observes that the obstacles confronting Joint Arab projects — from concept, 
through Implementation to market performance -- have led to the conviction that a great deal more 
needs to be understood about the economic, legal and organizational aspects. 

“Joint Arab projects are needed to promote and benefit from Arab economic Integration, to 
accelerate development and facilitate transfer of technology," the editorial state. 1 ,. 

In orderto discuss constraints In Implementing projects aud to define the prerequisites lot their 
success, a three-day seminar was held last November, organized by the Gulf Organization for 
Industrial Consulting and Oapec. ' ■ , 

The seminar recommended pooling resources, channelling financial surpluses and utilizing 
Arab expertise to ensure success' and promote integration, says the editorial. 

“The recommendations. 1 underlined 'the need to create a legal framework to facilitate the 
establishment of such ventures pad to resolve marketing problems." 
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Banks lake the lead 

By Maindouh El-Ghnly 

DURING the week from 1 1 to I 7 January about 600,000 shares were 
Handled , at a market value of J D 2 mil lio n divided among 3 40 coni racts: 

A decrease of 33 percent compared to last week. 

the mean daily handling came to JD 390,000. Daily transactions 
deviated from this mean by 54.4 per cent, or 9.1 per cent of total 
transactions. This large deviation was dde io heavy tradihg lit the shares 
oflhe Islamic Bank and Petra bank. 

there have been hugedealstnvblvliigthe shales orthe Islamic Bank, 
)>etra Batik ahd the Bank of Jordan during the past six weeks, coHtribut- 
lHtt lb large surges tn market trading ahd consequently causing an 
exteptlbtial deviation in dally transaction totals. 

Hbwever, these movements did nbi general market prices stroHgly. 
iH kettertiii whenever a big deal takes piece in BHy bdHk’ft stock the 
share* dfthe hank of Jordan in particular increase m handling volume. 

the batiks sector maintained first place this tvfcek regarding the 
relume of handling, by occupying fli per cetit of total deal! rtg-a drop of 
14.5 jjdlhtS Compared to its share last eek. 

tli this Sector three banks odt of 15 occupied fill pel cent of the 
Sector's business or 50.9 per cent of the market total transactions. Petra 
hank maintained the leading position, with 40.4 per bent Of the sector's 
deals dr 25.1 per cent ofthe total. Oh 1 2 January Jb 369, dOO worth or 
Petra dailk shares changed hands. 

thb Islamic Bank came next, occupying 26.2 ptr ceht df the sector's 
deals hr i 6.2 per cent ofthe total trahsactlohs. This bank accounted Ibr 
the week's second big deal, concluded bit i6 JahUaty. The tiahk of 
jordah Carrie next, representing 15.5 per cent of the sector's transac- 
tions dr 9.6 per cent of the total. 

The industry sector came second, with 2 1 .4 per ceht df total trans- 
aclldfls: AH Increase or 8. 2 points edmpared to last week, til this sector 
live companies out of 25 occupied 54.2 per cent dfthe sector's deals or 
i 1.5 per cent ofthe total. 

Intermediate Petrochemical industries ranked first, representing 
16. 1 per ceht ofthe sector's transactions or 3.5 per ceht of the total, 
followed by the Jordan Petroleum Refinery Company with 1 2.6 per 
cent dfthe sector or 2.7 per cent ofthe market. Next came National 
Industries, occupying 9 per cent ofthe sector or 1 .9 per ceril ofthe total, 
followed by the Arab Pharmaceutical Industry representing 8.9 per 
cent df the sector's trading or 1 .8 per cent of the markel total. 

Dar Al Dawa for Development and In vest men I calne last, represen- 
flltfa 1.6 per cent of the s eclor's deals or 1.6 per cfclit or the total 
itansBCtibns. 

Iri third position came the services sector with 10.4 of all transac- 
tions oH the market during (he week: An increase or two points over last 
week, three companies out of 1 3 occupied 5 1.5 per ceht of the sector's 
transactions, or 5.3 per cent of total transact jo hs. 

The National General Investments Company represented 21 .6 per 
rent of (he sector or 2.2 per ceht oftlte total, followed by the Universal 
Contracting attd Investments Company representing 17.6 per cent of 
fife sector or 1.8 per cent of the total ahd the National Shipping Lines 
Occupying 12.3 per cent of the sector dr I J per cent of the total. 

Finally calne the insurance sector, representing 6.2 per ceht of total 
iraHSkctlbris-ahd increase of 4.3 points cdhtpared to last week. Inside 


iiHiisHcuons-ana increase oi a. j points cumpcucu « ■ — -- 
this Sector three companies out df 10 occupied 55.6 per ceht ofthe 
sector's transactions or 3.4 per cent of the total. 

the Jordan-French Insurance CdntpaHy accounted for 23.1 per 
cent orthe sector's business or 1 .4 per oeritol the market total, followed 

Jordan Insurance Cbmpany (22.6 pet cetit of the sector or 1.4 per 
jjent dr the .totall; and the General Insurance Cdmpahy, representing 
9.9 per ceHl of the sector or 0.6 per ceht df the total. 

DUtihg this week the shares of 63 companies tore handled. The 
PHcCs ofthe shares of 1 9 companies Increased, ambltg them Al-Shatq 
m cell batteries, opening at JD 0.600, closing at JD 0 . 770 ; Jordan 
Worsted Mills; opening at JD 3.4flb, closing at jb 3.60dj Al-Masbreq 
fextHkhlfc, opening at JD 22.750, cldslHg at JD 24} Calro-Amman Bahk, 
dpenihg at JD 29.100, closing at JD 3d.50b, atld Jordan Phosphate 
Mining Company, opening at JD I -I DO, closing at JD 1 . 1 50. 

The weekly record 
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World Bank supports water project 



By Star 

AMMAN - A shortlist of companies to bid lnr the con- 
struction of a 24,OflU-mctrc-ii-day sewage l refitment plant 
In Zarqa will Ik* finalised before the end i»r (lie month, 
according to sources Involved in the process. 

Tile plant's construction Is expected to cost around S25 
million. It Is part of the S91 million wnler and sewerage 
project for Zarqa and Ruselfa, arranged and funded largely 
by the World Bank. Work on the treatment plant will begin 
In early summer, and the entire project will take some- 
where Irohl tlltoe to six years. 

the plant was designed oh the basis of a synthetic trlcl- 
-ihg filter process by AmericaH consultants Malcolm Plrnle 
Corporation, Ih association with the local Jottzy and part* 
Here. 


the told fiank is landing Jordan $1 1 million to sup- 
port the project. Its dlalri beneficiaries will be low- and 
middfo-lHooHie families In zarqa and Rureife, about 20 
kilometres northeast of Amman. The project was prepared 
with the assistance ofthe Uhlted states Agency tor Inter- 

Local Insurance 
firms get 11 % 
of market 


Stnff Writer 

national Development (USAlb) during 1078-HO. 

Wnler supply attd sewerage facilities in /.arqn uml 
Ruselfa (with a combined population of 300,000) will lie 
improved with the constiticttoHol about,! 33 kilmilcircstil 
trunk mid distribution mains. Soliie 12,000 supply find 
production meters will he provided also. 

This Is the first phase of a programme toalretigilien tho 
distribution system In (lie populated areadol (he two cities, 
and to extend (he distribution system to rapidly developing 
districts. 

Water quality in ihe Zarqa Itlver will be improved its a 
result oftlte first phase of a sewerage programme serving 
btimmerclai centres and the more densely populated ureas 
of the two cities. ftotigHly 364 kilometres of Irurtk arid 
Other sewers, as well as d sewage pumping slat lah and the 
[ treatment plant, will be constructed. 

i to relieve annual (loading in the project area, under- 
I ground culverts and sewers will prdvlde stormwater 
drainage. 


By Bhrtflq Obeldat 

Special lo Ihe Slat 

aMMan - Jordanian insurance com- 
panies took 77 per ceht of the llisii- 
tatice market during the first half of 
1 982, says hadl Ibrahim, controller or 
Ifistlrattce at the Ministry of Industry 
and Trade. 

Tile market was measured IH terms 
or premiums collected, where Jorda- 
nian firms took JD 8.832 million com- 
pared to JD 7.491 mlilloii: ail Increase 
of 1 8 per ceht. Premiums collected by 
foreign firms Increased oilly I percent, 
froth JD 2.648 million In Hie first llalfof 
1 98 1 to JD 2.684 Inlliiori ih the same 
period of 1982. 

However, the foreign litres were 
riblc to achieve a decrense of 22 per cent 
lit compensation rinld, front JD 1.324 
million down to Jb 1.167 million. Mr. 
Ibrahim attributed this drop, which 
compared with n sharp Increase in 
compensation paid by Jordanian com- 
panies, to better Hsk selectivity by the 
foreigners, along with moderation in 
compelitloh arid Cost saving. 

Jordanian Insurance companies 
paid out Jb 4.515 million iri the first 
hairof 1 982 . a 6 5 per cent Increase Over 
the Jb 2.735 milHoh recorded for Ihe 
sahle pertUd Of I08i. 

Car insurance occupied 49 per cent 
0 r the compensation payments, while 
shipping insurance took 20 per cent. 

whan figures tor the second half of 
tile year are available, ML Ibrahim 
said, total premiums collected during 
the year are expected to total more than 
]d 23 million, compared with Jb 19.6 
tnlliibn id 1081. 

■The iatgeM contributor to the pre- 
miums total was car insurance, which 
provided Jb 3.026 million or 39 per 
cent orthe total. Shipping insurance 
came second, with Jb 1.988 million or 
2 1 per ceht or the total. Forelgh com- 
parties collected JD 972,000 Irt pre- 
miums on life IbsurartcB, and.JD 
634,000 for edr insurance. 

tit shipping Insurance, premiums 
collected dropped sharply due to high 

competition, Mr.lbrahlmsald.Hegave 

no figures tor this category. 

Foreign Companies still lead in the 
field of lift insurant despite the fact 
that there are ilx Jordahlaij life tojj: 
ritnee companies and only five tore fan 

insurance Company, which specialise! 

. , m this field.. ... 





Minister of Industry mid Trig* Wrillel As four (right! rind Hie riten i rain 
tiger of C. I toli sign the cHhlrnd tor the seventh cxiiriiisloii Unit nl 
Al-llkissclri Tlientlttl Power Shilton (I’etrn photo! 

JEA signs with Japanese 


AMMAN (Stmi- The (.' Iloh (I ml Ini? 
ccmlpiiliy oMupnlt oil SliliUily sighed u 
JD 14 mill toll ciiiiltriirt with ihe Johluti 
Hied rich v Authority IJH. A) for the III- 
Kl Illinium mid operation tri the 
6ft-irie(uiwMll xcvehlli unit nl A I- Huss- 
ein Ihermitl power slut lira Hi ZUruu 
C. Iloh Icddsri cohsorlliinl oi l hrei! 
Japanese companies who hrive already 
mlppllcd.se vend of Ihe shit toll's It Hits, 
the sc vomit it ml llllnl expilhsion 


project nl ihe Zimin stoitoh brings Its 
go lie hit I lig capacity to 397 nicguwitlls. 
JI-'.A Spokesman Miirouij i liullcl uiUl 
Hie Slur the nulhurliy will now 
coheeiilrrilc Its development cl foils on 
the 260 iliegriwiill. smiwnicr-ctioled 
Aifribn I lie rind i power station. 

A high -volume transmission line is 
Pol np hi I ill from Aliilmin to Hie AiiuPil 
slutioh. which Inis Hie support ul sev- 
eral I tiler mil Id Itol lliuilidufi iipenHc*. 


Capital spending Up in ’8 1 


AMMAN {Sinri-lMellinllliiiy es- 
tunnies of expenditure oil fixed eripltiil 
.chitiitg 1981 pm n nl J I) 564 million m 
market prices, representing ail i defense 
o(40 per cent over 1980. 

Fixed capital expenditure Hi 1980 
calne lo Jl) 404 rill 1 1 loll according id 
estimates made by lltc econo into sec- 
linn oflhe Statlsllc* llepaHmchl. 


The liicrcLl.se Wiisdue lo.lonliiltUtll 
imports of I MU spoH mini! eijnlpliiciil, 
especially dlrctdli. during 1 9H I . Alt in- 
crease of 1 7 3 per celll in Hits sector wtis 
recorded. 

Fixed cupilnl, Us opposed lo cli eli- 
te 1 1 Kg cnpllril, consists of imiuitlncs, 
edillphidii; viirloiia I y peri of Minings 
rihd transport!! loti rind road equip- 
Ihiclit. 


hi Brief 


• AMMAhf-'Poultry slaughtered ai the alriUghtortioiiie lh Amman 
came to 2 , 322,000 chlckeH during 1981, repteaeiitirig ftti Increase of 
600,000 over 1981. Cattle slaughtered Ih 1981 cutie tb 107,000 
head, representing art increase of 12,000 head dver 1081. 

• AMMAN -Fees Ibr international telex Serviced diie on Jordan 
amounted to JD 260,000 during lubt year, The Star learned. 

• AMMAN»The Jordan Electricity Ires installed ij hioin transformer 
substations atbund the country. Work is proceeding oh seven more 
transformers and in the expansion of. six existing sUbstatloha. 

• AMMAN- A committee for Hie survey df industrial cdHlptihlea It ns 
finished layliig down the general fra the work df a duestlarthafre to be 
used dh the survey. It will coyer Industrial (tortipdhierilh preparation Tor 
the Jordanian Development beedde. The stirvey Is intended to investig- 
ate the davelpptaent oT investment IK those cohtpahieS ahd list effect on 
the JoMarilart economic structure, lha Ariiittart bhdhiber df IhdUsiry 
.reported . tlje Atoiiiiiri Financial Mttrirah the DeparWheHi of Stymies, 

. the ftdyai Scientific Society and tjid PUtillb Aditilhlsirattofi Institute, Irt 
addition td the Chamber bf IHihlsIfy; 6ft paHlcipiltlKg id ibis survey, 

j V '! ■ ! ■■■ ■ ■ ri 1 ' 
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energy 

Economics reshape 
changing patterns 
of energy use 

LONDQN~“THERE ARE some minor uses or energy [hat could be regarded as 
strictly non-essential-but their elimination would not permit any significant savings." 

The words come from the Chase Manhattan Bank's 1972 study on energy priospeci. 

That view was then widely held. Energy equaled growth, growth equaled energy. 

Between 1 973 and 1 980, however, while industrial output in the Organization Tor 
Economic Cooperation and Development (OECD) countries rose by 2 per cent a year, 
industry learned to use less energy at the end or the period than at the beginning. But 
total energy consumption has not been cut. The other two big burners - transport and 
residential/commercial - consumed 1.7 per cent more in 1980 than in 1972, 

It Is widely believed that shat any company or household wants most to do is to 
save energy. Not so. It wants to save money. The cost orinstalllng less thirsty boilers or 
more effective insulation may far exceed the benefits of lower fuel bills. 



A demonstration of alternative energy methods 


The easy part of power saving is 
more or lass over, [he heavy users 
have changed their technology anti 
realized big economics; the rest have 
simply changed their ways. Sonic of 
the savings made by companies may 
seem trifling, but every litllebil counts 
II look an oil surplus of only 2 million 
barrels a day --less than 1 .5 per cent of 
the world's annual energy 
consuniptLon-io transform oil Tram a 
sellers' into a buyers' market in 1981 . 

Until i 973 the textbooks drew in- 
dustries in two shapes-capital- inten- 
sive and labor-intensive. The 1973-74 
oil price rises added a new con ilgu ra- 
tion: energy-intensive. From Pitts- 
burgh through the Ruhr to Japan’s Pa- 
cllic coast, industries such as steel, pe- 
trochemicals, and paper and pulp have 
all been turned upside down by costlier 
fuel. . 

The chemical industry has suffered 
a double blow. II uses hydrocarbons 
not merely for energy bui as the actual 
raw material for about 60 percent ofits 
output. It also foots a fuel bill that 
would bankrupt a fair-sized country. 

Geography also works against the 
chemical industry. Before 1973 ii fa- 


voured siting plants dose to Its markets 
rather than its raw mat rials. Now the 
glut of awkward-lo-ship feedstock 
gases is spawning huge new petroche- 
mical industries in the Middle East, 
notably Saudi Arabia, and in Canada's 
Alberta. The Americans and Japanese 
arc rushing imo joint ventures with the 
Saudis. 

Commercial and public buildings 
rank second to heavy industry os en- 
ergy consumers. For architects con- 
servation is still lots or talk, with little to 
show for it . They are not to blame; they 
do their clients' bidding. Developers 
know that the site of a property vir- 
tually dictates its value. They sec little 
point in paying high bulding costs 
when renters or buyers will reap the 
rewards. So they keep down their ca- 
pital costs by skimping on such energy 
savers as insulation. 

Specially commissioned buildings 
are different. Their owners would be 
feolish to ignore the costs of wasteful 
design. Fuel bills are a variable, not a 
fixed, cost and can be kept down. For 
example, monitoring equipment and 
solar heat will help a hospital being 
buill on [hersIcofWight to use SO to 60 


per cent less energy than its older 
equivalents do. 

But few companies have the chance 
to start from scratch. In most industrial 
countries only I to 2 per ccnl of the 
buildings arc replaced each year, so 
what can the rest do to cut their bills? 
One large London hospital removed 
1 0,000 light bulbs and nobody noticed., 

Transportation - public and private 
- is the third-ranking energy user. 
Remember how Sheik Yamani was go- 
ing to do Tor public transport what Ma- 
rilyn Monoroe did for the peroxide in- 
dustry? It never happened. 

in the U.S. car travel increased by a 
third during the 1 970s, while buses and 
trains struggled to hand on to what 
little business they had. In Britain total 
passenger travel increased by 29 per 
cent during the 1970s. Oir travel 
soared by 40 per cent. Overcrowded 
Japan isgoingthesame way. Although 
the Japanese still rely as much on buses 
and > tcains as on cars, they increased 
their car travel by 77 per cent between 
1970 and 1980. 

The better strategy is to accept that 
people prefer the convenience of cars 
and then make sure they pay for ex- 


pensive gasoline, which will encourage 
auto-makers to produce economical 
cars because their customers do not 
wanlgasguzzlers. The effects of higher 
gasoline prices can be dramatic. Stu- 
dies in the late 1 970s showed that a 1 0 
per cent increase cuts consumption by 
2 to 6 percent within a year and by 7 to 
14 per cent in the longer range. People 
do not drive less; they drive more effi- 
cient cars. 

The energy crunch has sent the 
world scurrying to liitd new supplies of 
familiar fuels and to develop alterna- 
tives. Heading the rush are the world’s 
biggest oil companies, the Seven Sis- 
ters. Once owners ofall they surveyed, 
they now have to obtain much of their 
oil under license from short tempered, 
suspicious governments. 

While oil-companies are searching 
for linite oil, others ore dreaming of 
renewable substitutes. Despite obsta- 
cles the research effort has been im- 
pressive. In 1 97 1 the U.S. government 
spent $1- million on renewable energy 
technologies. Ten years later the Car- 
ter budget earmarked nearly S600 
million for them. 

While our great-grandchildren will 


be thank rui for this pioneering work, 
our children will curse any planners 
who assume that renewable energy 
will make a big impact before the turn 
of the century. Most irresposiblc ofall 
is the suggestion that developing coun- 
tries should pin their hopes on these 
technologies. Renewable techniques 
arc largely untried and far more expen- 
sive than conventional alternatives. 

Solar energy can be economical 

only in a few limited applications. The 
most promising is the use of pholo- 
voltaics, a technology derived from 
miscrochips, to generate electricity. At 
the moment it is about ten times more 
expensive to use photovollaics lhan 
coal or nuclear power to produce elec- 
tricity. 

The clement that looks most pro- 
mising is the wind. In small ways 
windmills arc already economical. As 
a solution to a country's energy crisis, 
however, they are incidental. To re- 
place a nuclear power station would 
lake 500 huge windmills covering an 
area larger than Chicago. 

(Economist) 


Mixed results for 
biogas studies 

BIOGAS-JVl ethane produced by fermenting organic wastes-has been 
touted by some experts as an ideal energy source for rural area of the 
developing countries It is cheap and clean, and the necessary ingre- 
dients are readily available. And yet, by no means all biogas program- 
mes have been successful 

To find out why, and to gain knowledge needed lo expand biogns 
production, studies were conducted in four Asian countries. Supported 
by grams from Canada's International Development Research Outre 
(IDRC), researchers in Bangladesh, Korea, the Philippines, and Thai- 
land visited biogns plants all over their respective countries. Their 
concern was not just with technical problems, but with the social and 
economic aspects of using biogas energy. 

One ofthe majore constraints they found was cost. Even though It is 
an inexpensive. system, a biogas digester requires some capital invest- 
ment, often too much for small-scale farmers. Thus biogas was more 
widely used among the more prosperous farmers. However, farmers 
with a Ijulc capital often choose to invest in a small tractor to replace 
(heir animals, thus cutting of the supply of "product". The researchers 
ai^o found that people often prefer to use cow dung and plant wastes 
directly as fertilizer, or burn them as. fuel. 

There are some success stories though. The Chinese woman, pic- 
tured below, is using an oven run on biogas, produced from the waste of 
the pig sty and family latrine. 


ENERGY NEWS BRIEFS 



mm 



ISFAHAN-Eoergy Minister Hassan Ghaforlfard said 
that over the next 10 years Iran would build 12 coavea- 
tlonal power plants generating an additional 10,««0 me- 
gawatts electricity. In the first five-year plan, 1,000 
MW plants will be built In Shiraz, Azerbaijan and tbc 
northern, soutbernand western purtsortheeonntiy. One 
600 MW and one 100 MW plant will be constructed la 
Neyihabur and Gonabad (Khurasan Prertace),aada7S 
MW plant Is planned in Zahedan (S’jtan province). 

JEDDAH -Two oil lubrication plants with an mmnnmi 
capacity of one million barrels each are to be built by 
pelromin, the Sand! national petroleum and mineral or- 
ganization. The two plants wlD. go on stream la 1985. 

WASHINGTON— The United States admlalstralion 
has decided to allow Kuwait to lease Federal lands for 
energy and mineral development. Under the dedaloa, 
which has still to be considered by Congress, Kawaltl- 
conlrolled American firms, including Santa A Inter- 
national, will be permitted to exploit oil, gu and other 
mineral resources on government-owned land. The deci- 
sion follows more than a year of high-level 
on whether Kuwaiti Investors should be allowed access 
to Federal mineral rights. 

NEW DELHI-lndia plans to import 17^7 million tons 
of erode oil during the 1983-84 financial year. Most of 
(he Imports will come from Opec countries. India hai 
signed contracts to import 3.4 million tons of cnie from 
Iraq, JJ.2 million from Inn, two million (iom Saadi Ara- 
bia, and 500,800 from the United Arab Emirates. An 
official delegation Is to visit Nigeria shortly to renew an 
agreement for another 500,000 tons. The Soviet Union Is 
to supply 2.5 million tons, Oil imports from Algeria, 
Venenela and Mexico are to be dlscontlnaed in April 
because of hlgher frelghf charges. . ; 

: . •; • • ".r ' 

RIYADH— An ethylene factory is to be bnUt In Jnjbntl. 


signed a preliminary contract for th* project with Chly- : 
oda Petrostar, i Japanese company, the Untied States 
chdmlcal company Dow palled oat of the project because 
It Mb wanted to Improve its debt-fqsily rario and 
concentrate' on special products..: ■ j 



CARACAS-Corpoven, a subsidiary of Petroleos de 
Venezbelg (PDVSA), has commissioned a new explora- 
tory drilling operation In tbe La Celba , Area, south-west 
Apure, where large quantities of light crude are believed 
to exist. The company will also commission geophysical 
exploration operations early next year, by shooting 970 
hm of seismic lines In La Celba. 

KABEGH— Petromln's Rabegh refinery on the Red Sea 
coast Is now 52 per cent complete .The deputy chairman 
ofits management board, Abdnl-Latlf Saltan, said when 
completed the refinery would process 325,000 barrels of 
cTOde daily to produce 75,000 barrels of naphtha, 
36,000 barrels of aviation fuel, 156,000 barrels of feel 
oil and 47 ,000 barrels of dleael. The refinery will supply 
foe! to tbe cement factory and thermal power station 
planned for Rabegh. Quays will also be built to toad and 
offload petrol products from tankers of ap to 500,000 
tons. The company has built a complex of 1 ,200 houses 
with a water desalination plant and health clinics for Its 
employees. 

DOHA— The Gnlf Organization for Industrial Consnlt- 
lng(GOIO Is giving priority In Its 1983 programme toe 
float glass plant in Iraq. Hie plant will produce 100,000 
tonnes of glass a year under licence from the patent 
holder, the British company Pilklngtons and company 
will have a capital of 182 million US dollars. 

JAKARTA— Indonesia Is to host an international con- 
ference of LNG producers and consumers In May. The 
conference, called LNG-7, Ip held every three yean. Hie 
last pne, la Kyoto, Japan, was attended by aboat 2,000 
participants. The conference will be an opportunity for 
LNG producers and bayera from nil over the world to 
discuss the latest developments In transportation and 
technology and related problems. 

- ABU DHABI— The Mb Dhabi Company for Onshore 
0*1 QptnOons (Adco) says It needs to discover a billion 
barrels of addl^ul , recoverable reserves every fl« 
years to nainUlu its current production rate of 500,000 
h/d. Afc-ejroforafiMj programme hai been launched 
under government gaEdellhto which pall for all-out ef- 
forts to discover; one proddciblebarre! of oil for every 
barrel that flows for export. ;; . 
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Viewpoint.. 


Talks need 
a new 


push 


By Ya‘coub Jaber 

the LEBANESE-ISRAELI nego- 
uailons have entered a delicate st- 
ag after the two sides agreed on an 
agenda with the help of US Middle 
East envoy Philip Habib. 

The US intervention, which 
came after weeks of wrangling and 
premeditated stalling on the part of 
Ureal, has rather served the Israeli 
objectives. The topics listed on the 
agenda included questions such as 
future relations and an end to the 
state of belligerency, which are not 
related to the basic purpose or 
withdrawal. 

The inclusion of such topics 
suggests that Israel might manage 
to obtain political gains in Lebanon 
If the American position remained 
unchanged. 

The United States, os we have 
often been told, wants to speed up 
the negotiations so as to devote 
what Is left of the Reagan adminis- 
tration’s precious little time to get- 
ting the projected Middle East 
peace process underway. 

Israel is stalling because it seeks 
to block future US moves. The out- 
come of this race is bound to nffecl 
the next stage of US political action. 

ft is not only time that matters, 
but also the result. For any political 
gains which the government of 
Menachem Begin may attain will 
strengthen Its position inside Israel, 
and make it more able in resist 
American pressure. 

Defence Minister Ariel Sharon, 
who engineered the invasion of Le- 
banon, must be wailing anxiously 
for the outcome of the negotiations. 

It may provide him with (he chance 
to realize his lifetime dream of be- 
coming the next prime minister. 
What a prospect! 

It is thus needless to say that if 
the next American steps in the 
Middle East are to proceed with 
minimum difficulty, Israel first 
must pull out from Lebanon in re- 
turn only for what it had claimed to 
be the purpose of its brutal inva- 
*ion: Namely, security arran- 
gements for Us settlements in the 
North. Lebanon has agreed to these 
arrangements, but Israel wants a lot 
more. 

The United States must step in 
' So Ml Israel firmly that any ques- 
dons other than withdrawal and 
* ecur ily arrangements should 
await an overall Middle East peace 
settlement. 







Arab Editorial 


THE LEBANESE-lsraeli negotiations 
and the American role, as well as 
US-Middle East policies in general, are 
the dominant themes in this week's 
nuwspapcr editorials. 

Most commentaries tend to blame 
the United Stales for Israel's stalling in 
the negotiations with Lebanon. 

Tlte Qatari newspaper Al-Ruya wr- 
ites that the agenda approved by the 
three purties lo the negotiations could 
have serious consequences undermin- 
ing Ubanon's sovereignty and its Arab 
character. 

It says that Lebanon was forced lo 
agree to this agenda through A meriean 
pressure nnd because of the Israeli mi- 
litary presence on its territory, so it Is 
getting reody to pay the price for with- 
drawal as long as it is fighting alone 
without effective help from the Am- 
erican partner. 

Lebanon, the paper adds, will find 
out that the Israeli Invasion has been 
the product oHhe US-lsraeli strategic 
alliance. 

The Kuwaiti newspaper Al-Ral Al- 
Aam says that what is going on in Le- 
banon reveals the American game: The 
United States and Israel agree on a 
number of impossible demands to 
which Washington asks Lebanon to 
accede. 

"Lebanon, In the current situation, 
has pul ail Its eggs in the American ba- 


sket and Is now forced to accept the 
division of the eggs belween Wash- 
ington and Tel Aviv in the hope that 
some will be left for it,” the Kuwaiti 
paper writes. ; • 

It concludes by saying that there is 
no American pressure on Israel except 
In our imagination. 

Another Kuwaiti newspaper, 
Al-Wntnn, remarks that the only re- 
laxed player in the field is Israel, which 
seems in no hurry especially as the 
American presidential elections are 
drawing near, ir Israel succeeds in 
smiling the negotiations, It could Im- 
pose its conditions on Lebanon with- 
out fear ofan effective American repri- 
sal. 

"But Lebanon has not lost the 
chance as long as new forms of resis- 
tance are being nurtured. This may not 
defeat the enemy, but it could exhaust 
it," the paper notes. 

In Saudi Arabia, AlJazeera new- 
spaper urges Arab states to extend fur- 
ther support to Lebanon, to enable it to 
resist US-Israell pressures. 

It also asks the US Administration 
to reconsider its role in the negotiations 
as a partner who has pledged to end an 
abnormal situation In a friendly coun- 
try like Lebanon. 

Al-Jazeera warns against internal 
fighting among the Lebanese because it 
would give the enemy the chance to 
expand its occupation and tighten its 
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Al-Rii Al-Aam 


grip on the country.. 

A Qatari newspaper, Al-Arab, 
warns against over optimism concern- 
ing the US role in the Middle East in 
general and Lebanon In particular, and 
expresses the view that this role has 
never sought Just pence because of the 
existence of a wide gap preventing the 
United States from tackling the i^sue 
fairly 

It goes on to say that all past and 
recent developments Indicate that 
Washington is playing a role promot- 
II ng the Zionist strategic goal, simply 
because It is an American goal too. 

Al-Arab asks: Has US Middle East 
envoy Philip Habib come lo (he region 
to play the role or a Tull partner In the 
negotiations, or the role of pressuring 
the two other parties, or just one of 
them? 

Al-Bayan newspaper ofthe United 
Arab Emirates urges Arab peoples to 
pin their hopes in renlizing their 
national goals on themselves and their 
own potentials, instead of depending 
on the United Stales. 

The paper expresses the view that 
the United Slates is not willing to do 
anything conflicting with Its strategic- 
objectives, for which it sponsored the 
creation or Israel. 

Al-Bayan demands that Arab poli- 
cies towards major powers be deter- 
mined in accordance with the stance of 
each of these powers towards Arab 
questions, foremost of which is the 
Arab- Israeli conflict. This will enable 
the Arabs to influence American poli- 
cies towards the Arab cause. 

It concludes by voicing the belief 
that if the Arabs do this, they will turn 
the balance in their favour and force 
Israel to follow after solutions which 
they endorse. 

Here in Amniati, Ad -Dus to nr 
comments on His Majesty King Huss- 
• ein’s Arab tour, saying that It was made 
iat a very delicate stage of Arab history, 
ithus making it necessary for the King to 
.contact Arab leaders for consultation 
and co-ordination.. 

The papef notes that His Majesty 
visited Iraq to reaffirm his deep 


'concern about putting an end to the 
Iranian aggression on Iraq, so that the 
latter could devote Its potentials to the 
pan-Arab effort against Israel. 

It goes on to say that use of Iraq's 
potentials in this effort would have p 
decisive effect on future developments. 

Al-Ra’L describes King Hussein’s 
trip as part ofthe effort to bring about a 
just and comprehensive peace in the 
Middle East. Notingthat Iraq has taken 
part In all bnillos in defence of Arab 
soil, the paper adds that the Iraqi lead- 
ership is fully aware of (he paramount 
Importance or salvagi ng the Palestinian 
land and protecting the Palestinian 
people’s national identity. 

“It Is natural under the present cir- 
icu instances surrounding the Pales- 
tinian cause, that Iraqi leaders ba folly 
acquainted with the new develop- 
ments and possibilities regarding that 
[cause. So the King went to Baghdad, 
land the Palestinian leader Yasser Ara- 
rat visited the Iraqi capital on Friday," 
the paper writes. 

It concludes by saying that the im- 
portance of the King’s talks with Pre- 
sident Saddam Hussein lies in their be- 
ing a basic ste p towards crystal! Izing an 
Arab momentum for the national sal- 
vation process. 

'The English-language Amman new- 
spaper the Jordan Times express the 
view that I he peace process that is be- 
ing engineered for the Middle East to- 
-day is different from earlier attempts in 
many respects. 

Major players have changed, con- 
sequently out looks, the reality on the 
ground has apparently become uncer- 
tain and unfamiliar, the limes are dif- 
ferent and the going is tough," the 
ipaper explains. 

Reviewing the position of the Arab 
World and that of Jordanians and 
Palestinians towards peace moves, the 
Jordan Times stresses the need for po- 
Jitlcal courage and a sense of history to 
make the right decision, ll also calls on 
• the Palestinian leadership to spare ho 
effort in rising 10 its historic responsi- 
bility and adopt clear-cut practical so- 
. .fuilops: 
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An obstacle that needs removing 


ISRAEL'S hectic nice with time (o build new set- 
tlements in the occupied West Bank and place as many 
settlers as possible there In the next few months Is 
quite understandable in the light of recent regional and 
International developments. For It is no secret that the 
sudden rush is intended to block any future solution 
that could be brought about as a result of the new peace 
effort which has gained momentum by intensified 
Jordan-PLO cooperation and by frequent gestures 
from the US Administration. 

To foil this prospect, Israeli leaders hope that by 
the time peace negotiations get underway there will be 
little to talk about ns far as territory Is concerned. In 
other words, the settlement policy Is designed to serve 
as a substitute for a formal outright annexation. Is- 
raeli Defence Minister Ariel Sharon made this clear 
recently when lie said that Israel would not annex the 
West Bank and Gnzn but would step up Its settlement 
campaign. 

What Sharon wnnted to say was that instead of 
annexing the two occupied areas and invoking the 
wrath of (he United States and the rest of the world, 
Israel could do that In n different way; namely a de 
facto annexation through planting as many set- 
tlements ns US aid and Jewish money can afford. 

In the face of tills defiant position, the world at 
Jnrge and the United States in particular have maln- 
i talned what amounts to an Indifferent attitude. Wash- 


ington has requested a freeze on settlements and 
repeatedly described them as an “obstacle to pence" 
but declined to take more effective measures Western 
Europe seems unconcerned. It was hoped followin' 
the Invasion or Lebanon that Europe would act In a 
new way to check mounting Israeli extremism. 

Bill Europe appears unmoved by the brutality of 
the Invasion and the escalating rush to swallow what Is 
left of West Bank land. France has recently signed at 
major cultural agreement with Israel, the conclusion 
of which had been suspended during the Lebanese war 
The government of Mrs. Margaret Thatcher still re- 
fuses to receive a PLO representative within an Arab 
League mission. 

But regardless of the West European’s disappoint- 
ing attitude, the US position remains the key clement 
upon which the fate of the settlement question and the 
projected peace process largely depend. For once the 
US Administration makes up its mind to proceed forc- 
ibly with the promised peace effort it will have to find n 
satisfactory solution to the piohlem of Jewish set- 
tlements. Such a solution would not have to encroach 
in any way upon the Palestinians' unquestionable 
right to their expropriated hind. 

Needless to say failure to find such a solution 
within a comprehensive political settlement Is bound 
to endanger the whole process. 


iSo’r 



"You get the feeling you an 
playing an Important role." • 
Professor Hugh II nmbleton, Ca- 
nadian economist, on why he spied 
for the Russians. 
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The dangerous threat of dissension 


I” „ dan * er °}“ lhr< ? af Awaiting t he Arab nation ~ including 
the Palestinians - .within the coming Tew months during which we 
expect a decisive historical decision to be taken regarding the Arab 
^raeli conflict, Ls the widening or dissension and division among the 
Arabs regarding the target or peace. ^ ,ne 

lha !^j^ h ^ do , no i to possibility or achieving the peace 
£12?, “ ye lh ® ,a "? Rnd breflk chains (hat tie down the captive 
. Palestinian people, base their calculations on Arab and international 

■rentes. They believe that Israel is planning to annex (he occupied 
territories as quickly as possible, and is planning to drive out the Pales- 
, tin Ians to save historical Palestine for. the people of Israel. 

.; peo f! e be,icve ,h « ^ U a suIUble opportunity to apply 

American and international pressure on Israel to withdraw from Arab 
territories* it will be a historical achievement |hat the Arabs could not 
• achieve through the means available to them) 1 

If you ask the preachers for peace If their endeavours will yield fruit 
by bringing about that equitable (reasonable) i peace they will Imme- 

, d lately (ell you, "No. But such a profound en'd deserves the frfcj." , • 

Arab extremists who refuse to discuss peace with Israel unless a til 
Arab- aspirations are achieved do not really offer any objective and 
convincing substitutes to the problem of Israeli occupation whose 
threat and greed io swallow Arab land is increasing all the flute. 

, , , ' I, ' * 

Ifl TfiE JERUSALEM STAR : 


militarily I, I™." ™ -1 M wl.h I, 

guarantee the future movement to iv in . mmedtale| y No - We do not 
point of view based^^nRdenre^'the'A^h 6016 ^^ 01 ! 00 , hut it is a 
and ability to cope with all challenges?*' ** 0 " a " d ln lts vila,it y 

su andTi 

«« no. sure that Ih.^.urewlllbrlng.bou, dSS S"*' 

-reality of the Arab world under T* Just,ned fay lhe 

We are all partners in our reality. It would be better' 5 militants to 
reave the moderates to try their luck in peace projects, 
everyone will Join the militant group because it will be the nniv 
■ lion. It Is also better forArab moderates 

‘ 13 d ° ing w h«n they distribute roles - 

of Ad-p* a io, r , 


"l invent me nt In recent years 
has been more purt of the problem 
than pun of the solution In many 
ways." . President Reagan. 
r • • 

"We are not necessarily inter- 
ested in prolonging lire. We ait 
Interested in prolonging happi- 
ness." - Ur Willem Kolff, of the ar- 
tificial heart transplant team at Sail 
Lake City. 

• * « 

"The beauty of Scotland is that it 
is big enough to be important in the 
UK and small enough for everyone 
to know everyone else." - G rtr F 
Younger. Secretary of State for 
Scotland. 

• ft * 

Governments come and go, foil 
the Church remains." - Cardinal 
Jaime Sin, Archbishop of Mantis 
« • • 

"Weare looking for a wealth tax 
that will bring in sufficient revenue 
to justify having a wealth tax ■ 
Dick Spring, leader of the 
Labour Party. 

• • • 

"The Argentinian Army is » n 
army or occupation, totally our o 
touch with reality and fit only » 
repress the population." - Argen- 
tine general, interviewed on con- 
dition he was not named. 

ft • ■ 

“God gives power to whomever 
he wants, and he gave it to me. 
General Efraln Rios Moult. fre- 
.sident of Guatemala. 

• ■ • 

■ “I'm an actor because I have ar- 
tifice, because I hate untruths, al- 
though my whole career Is an art 
artifice." Ben Kingsley* P Jayer 
Gandhi in the film. 
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US and Middle East 


Underdevelopment 

- Part VIII 

The education system 

Greetings to Jcrusalcml 

THERE IS much to be said for our educational system in 
the Arab world in termsofboth quantity and quality. In 1 952 
in Jordan, for instance, only around 1 0 per cent of the popu- . 
lation was enrolled in educational institutions. By 1980 the 
percentage jumped to about one third or the population. ] 

The same phenomenon occurred throughout the Arab world, 
though to a lesser degree in some cases How Jordan, Syria or Tunis 
were able to provide the space or the leuchers in itseir an amazing Teat. 
Furthermore, in spite of the sudden jump to moss education quantita- 
tively, it has not suffered as much ns one would think. 

Arab talent in technical, educational. medical and administrative 
capacities has proven its mettle wherever it is being utilized, in spite of 
the fact that the education explosion is such a recent phenomenon. 

To register these achievements to our educutionnl system is not only 
fair, but also placing our assessment in the proper perspective. Perhaps 
it is time for us to tuke a closer look at our educational system in an 
attempt to identify and control some of its negative aspects. 

The problem is certainly not in quantitative terms; the literacy 
record speaking for itself. Il is not so much even in terms equality as 
many would like to believe, for the educational system, in spite of mass 
pressure and in many cases resource limitations, has attempted to keep 
up with modern innovative concepts in education. The problem, or one 
of its major aspects, denis with method, the method of imparling 
knowledge to our youth. 

Growth of knowledge 

It may be said here again that our ambition for outstrips our resour- 
ces for. only a generation or two years ago, knowledge was advancing 
at a much slower rale than it is today. In terms of quantity, it is said that 
the new ideas und inventions in all fields of knowledge made in the Inst 
ten years alone, equals that of all human knowledge since the dawn or 
history: that even in the more udvunced societies, it remains n problem 
to sort out, catalogue, impart, und eventually use that knowledge. 

The problem for us in the Arab world. Is more complex, lor it is not 
quantity alone that we have to keep up with, il is also the bewildering 
variety. From one or two sources n few decades ago, to an infinite 
number of sources now. Which new idea or method toiulopt? Which to 
adapt? 

Compounding the problem is our respect for the printed word 
coupled with our oral t rnd i lion. The explosion in knowledge, most y 
printed, makes It impossible for us to continue to rely on the rote 
system. Il may have been feasible to force the pupil to memorize when 
knowledge was limited in quantity as well as relatively stable. 

In form, quantity, and in content, knowledge has changed. To con- 
tinue to rely on the role system does not only lead to frustration but to 
the st tiling or innovation and creativity among our youth. 

Spoon-feeding of knowledge, still the major method of leaching in 
the Arab world, must change to the concept of problem solving. In our 
complex life of the twentieth century and llic one to come no one 
answer is adequate for any given situation. The child, later the man 
cannot be encouraged to be creative if his mind is harnessed to one 
approach to life. 

The problem solving approach not only tenches flexibility, it also 
leaches practicality. One learns through a rational process of exper- 
imentation, trial and error until he arrives at the proper answer. 

Avenue of escape ...... 

Until now, we concentrate on stuffing our children s minds wun 
Tacts: useful and often useless. We still force our youth to memorize 
rather than learn how to appreciate hundreds, often thousands of ver- 
poetry the content oT which is often not conducive to the deve- 
lopment or a self-reliant and well balanced personality. 

Bragging about one's self, extolling or deprecating others is not only 
of little practical value in our modern society, il further emphasizes our 
Penchant fo r impracticality as well as extreme individualism, we also 
loach our history, as a dead though highly romanticized subject in the 
same way. 

. Contrasting what we were and what we are now, no child can 
fscape the conclusion that something is terribly wrong. For mBn y 
pecomes an avenue of escape from the present. The glorious past with 
it* almost sainted heroes does not become an impetus for. actio q, It 
■ k^mes an unattainable and Impossible to equal abstract ideal. 

, W6 teach pur history ,as an historical consta nt instead of a 
• ’■P art °f our heritage, thus effectively severing il frqm our life. It snouta 
, ^fought as a living heritage, making it highly influential on our present 
fond a cpnt|nuum towards our future. 

Shaping, manipulating, and using knowledge isessentially theshap- 
.. V : N of.bpth our present and future. It should be done in a dynamic 
A^n-staiic : •• • . • ■ ' ' • 


Washington must look more 
closely at basic principles 


By Dr. Jamal A. Sburdom 

THE UNITED Slates must look 
more closely at basic principles 
and at an overall picture of the 
Middle East. Its own national 
self-interest in the area is impor- 
tant and policies should be ad- 
justed to take account of new 
developments. 

Washington's actions in foreign 
policy show a definite bias and preva- 
rication over Israel's negative behav- 
iour which extend clearly beyond the 
definition of national security and the 
existence of the Jewish state. 

The United States seems to support 
Israel to the point where the Israelis 
can assault the Identity and sovereignty 
of neighbouring Arab slates with im- 
punity. Iraq and Lebanon are only two 
examples. 

At the same time the US denies a 
fact of history when it denounces the 
reality of the existence of four million 
Palestinians as a people. Despite the 
American perception of the political 
identity of the Palestinian people, 
world opinion supports the idea that 
the Palestinians are the cornerstone of 
any possible solution to the Middle 
East Impasse. 

As Tar as most Palestinians and 
Arabs in general are concerned the US 
attitude Is related to the powerful in- 
fluence of the Zionist lobby upon the 
US political system. 

Downfall 

The former US representative to 
the UN, Mr. Andrew Young, was 
. forced to resign after it was revealed he 
was having talks with PLO representa- 
tive at the UN. Although this action 
followed a series of events for which 
Young had been criticised, it was be- 
lieved at the lime that Zionist pressure 
led finally to his downfall. 

Other recent examples of the care 
US politicians take when dealing with 
Issues involving Israel are statements 
made by former President Carter and 
former National Security Adviser 
Zbigniew Brzezlnski. 

Brzezinski soid, ‘'The time hascome 
for the US to end its self-imposed boy- 
cott and talk to the PLO and some form 
of dialogue with the PLO which en- 
courages it to be more moderate, and 
which leHds to the engagement of Lhe 
PLO in solving the West Bank and 
Gaza Strip issues.” 

Such a statement can be taken as 



Dr. Shurdom t 
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indicative of the power of the Zionist j 
lobby as it is unlikely that the National 
Security Adviser would have dared 
make such remarks during his lime in 
office. What would have been the 
Zionist reaction if a break with the 
anii-PLO policy had been suggested 
then? 

Despite world condemnation orthe 
Israeli attack on Iraq's nuclear reactor 
and the war in Lebanon, the Israeli 
Prime Minister has been visibly con- 
fident and has challenged United 
States' criticism of his policies. 

The Israelis seem to know, probably 
through the Washington Zionist lobby, 
the limit to which American decision 
makers can go in opposing Zionist 
national aspirations. Tel Aviv appears 
to be the centre of power in any Am- 
erican decisions related to the Arab- 
Israell dispute. 

Fundamental 

Washington's strategy of making 
aml-lsraeli statements on occasions 
has long been recognised as a method 
of diluting retaliation. 

Logically it can be inferred that US 
policy makers are afraid of the out- 
come of implementing an equitable 
policy which might interfere with the 
aspirations oT the Israelis and their 
supporters. 

Turning to the PLO, one can say 
without question that the organisation 
Is fundamental to the Palestine issue. 
They are the only representatives of 
the Palestinian people and the only 
body fitted to discuss matters relating 
to Palestinians. 

We can infer from this that there 
will be no useful proposals to im- 
plement without full recognition of the 
PLO and participation by Its members 
in any peace process. The PLO was re- 
cognised internationally when it was 
granted observer status at the UN in 
1974 and it can be said that the with- 
drawal agreement firom Lebanon was a 
: form of indirect recognition. 


Based on this thinking, Washington 
should re-evaluate its strategy so that 
reality is the foundation of its foreign 
policy. The national interests of the US 
should be the paramount objective, si- 
multaneously, and have direct relation 
to initiated policies nnd the direction of 
such policies. 

The US national Interests are more 
important to the average citizen there 
than Zionist national aspirations and 
expansionist desires. Washington 
should learn to think in colours rather 
than in black and white and attempt to 
initiate policies based on equality and 
justice for all parties. 


Recognition 

President Reagan's peace proposal 
is the first positive step in this direction 
but It is insufficient because US support 
for Israel goes beyond the exact defini- 
tion of the existence of the Jewish stale 
and UN resolutions. 

Without dealing directly with the 
PLO the US cannot expect to bring • 
about a comprehensive peace in the 
Middle East. Recognition of the right of 
the Palestinians to their own state was 
implicit in the UN Partition Plan oT 
November 29, 1947. 

The US also acknowledged the 
right when it gave formal recognition 
to the slate of Israel. A US government 
spokesman said on May 12, 1948, "1 
also hope that when the peoples in the 
portion or Palestine assigned for an 
Arab state have set up a state. ...a similar 
recognition will be granted to that stale 
by the USA”. 

The question now arises os to 
whether the US will keep to Us promise 
or May 12, 1948 and assist the Pales- 
tinians who are now asking for less 
than was given in the Partition Plan. 

In general, the US administration 
seems to respond to negative condi- 
tions created by itseir because of the 
Zionist power within Amcrlcun politi- 
cal life; to fiction rather than reality. 

Peace exists where human Justice Is 
provided. The American leaders must 
grasp that there will never be an ac- 
ceptable peace in the Middle East 
without the realisation by the Pales- 
tinians of their minimum political 
rights. 

Palestinian political dignity is the 
core of any possible plan to solve the 
Palestinian problem. In my perception, 
I would say that Reagan's peace pro- 
posal is still insufficient in that il does 
not meet the minimum Palestinian de- 
1 mands, But it is a positive step in the 
right direction. 


The time of secret diplomacy 


The American public is massively 
disinterested in foreign policy. Yet 
those or us still interested are as mass- 
ively puzzled. 

Many liberals are still convinced the 
Reagan Administration is determined 
to build up our defences, seek confron- 
tation with the Soviets, and then get 
them to come to agreement closer to 
our own terms. 

And many conservatives are 
equally convinced the president has 
bought the old liberal line of negotiat- 
ing deals with the Soviets; sacrificing 
our own interests as well as Ihose or 
' other peoples. 

Washington officialdom has rarely 
. nn fartiian nolicv 


By Franz Schumann 

marched on the stage to make dramatic 
pronouncements, the present incum- 
bent, George Shultz, says little. So too 
the high-ranking anonymous sources 
who used to feed Washington journal- 
ists information on new turns or trou- 
bles In foreign policy. 

Yet there are plenty of signs indi- 
cating we are in a period of intense se- 
cret diplomacy unmatched In recent 
history. The diplomacy goes way bey- 
ond arms control issues. It Involves all 
the mqjor crisis spots in the world. 

President Reagan first decided to 
intensi Ty the build-up and drop the ne- 
gotiation path. Yet In November; I M J_|- 
he changed his mind -and began talking 
with the Soviets Again, Secretary qCSl- 
ate Haig agreed, but apparently showed- 


no interest in using diplomacy to re- 
solve regional conflicts. 

Under Secretary Shultz, however, 
we are not only continuing to talk with 
the new Soviet leadership, hut have 
launched a large-scale global secret di- 
plomacy. 

With so many of the world's finan- 
cial bonds strained to breaking point, 
we could be facing a disintegration of 
the world economy this coming year. * 
Easing the great crises could help avert 
that breakdown, just as arms accords 
would help avert nuclear war. 

This also explains the secret diplo- 
macy. The process is so delicate that 
the World’s leaders do not want to risk 
.popular passions and Interests Inter- 
fering with it. 

-PNS 
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literature 

®!f Sudanese novelist captures 
^ tragedy of the uprooted spirit 


By Henry Mater 


PERHAPS NO Arab literary 
work can vie favourably with the 
modern Arabic novel: “The Sea- 
son of Migration to the North” 
for its sharp and deep insight into 
what impact Western culture and 
civilization cun have upon a 
receptive intelligent Arnb mind. 

The author. Al-Tayyih Salih, draws 
upon his own experience. It is the ex- 
perience of a remarkable Sudanese in- 
tellectual. who lor some time in the 
sixties worked as the Head of the Lit- 
erary Seetion of the B B C Arabic Ser- 
vice at Bush I louse. London. 

To sit with him and listen to his talk, 
ns ! had the ehai nee to do in 1 980, is 
to be struck by his wide perspective, 
deep insight, and above ull sharp intell- 
ect. His novel, "The Season of Migra- 
tion to the North" scored such an im- 
mediate success that os soon ns it was 
published, it was translated into several 
European languages. 

The work is so hard, complicated 
and many-sided it inevitably elicits 
more than one interpretation. One 
interpretation seeks to find in it an at- 
tempt at weaving, out of its non- chro- 
nologically sequential narration of 
events, a sort of a dramatized sym- 
phony. The dramatic vein permeates 


its content, style, dialogue and phrase- 
ology, thus intensifying all the 
movements of which it is composed 
into a resonant finale that capilvaiingly 
impresses one's mind and memory. 

The theme movement that recurs 
regularly, every time gathering new 
stamina, strikes the sharp discordant 
tone of tragedy, it is the tragedy of the 
destructiveness that the intellect of an 
individual --springing out of a commu- 
nal, semi -tribal and precapitalist 
society -is exposed to, when it is pre- 
maturely and violently wrenched from 
the roots of its indigenous allegiances 
mid culture. 

The tragedy that follows derives the 
impossible task of forcing (he individ- 
ual, or the society to squeeze ages of 
devclop> '''ill from a semi-primitive to 
a highly ’vanccd state into a short 
stretch or lone. 

This, in brief, is the tragedy that 
‘Mustafa Said*, the hero of the novel 
under question lives through. He 
might stand for the author himself, 
who had the same experience, or he 
might stand for any enlightened Third 
World intellectual. 

As a child, a precocious promising 
sharp-ininded orphan, whose father 
had died too early and whose mother 


he had only a vugue idea of, Mustafa 
Said had no clearly traced roots or line- 
age and seemed to stand alone. Even 
so, the lime came when he wassevered 
from the environment to which he was 
so loosely tied. 



Al-Tiiyylb Salih 

Impressed and convinced by a cer- 
tain foreigner, who came riding 
through the lanes of his village, near 
Khartoum, the boy Mustafa Sa’id- 
went to the Sudanese capital to join 
school. Here, admired by his class- 
mates and lavishly praised by his tea- 
chers. he seemed to be touched by nei- 
ther the admiration nor the praise. "I 
didn't cry" Mustafa Sa'id told the au- 
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BAD KARLSHAFEN (INP). 

• ‘'YOU COULD nol get me to part 
! with the wonderful stories which 
I remember from tny childhood 
or which 1 have come across dur- 
ing my life. Tor any money in the 
world” The devotion to the 
world of fairy tales described in 
these words by Marlin Luther is 
shared by the more than 200 
friends or the fairy tale who met 
recently in Bad Karlshafen, 
Hessen {Federal Republic of Ger- 
many) for a conference op pres- 
erving the tradition of telling fairy: 
tales. 

In past years the European. Fairy- 
tale Society has concerned itself with 
ithe representation of the human being, 
the world and God in fairy tales. The 
central them 6 °f th* 8 year’s congress 
was the way fairy tales are handed 
. .down by. ora) narration: Forty women 
and men tellers of fairy tales demon- : 
strafed their prowess. 


By Dieter P. Adler 

"There: Is an enormous difference 
between reading and narrating," 
stressed Charlotte Rougemom of 
.Hamburg, who has been narrating 
fairly tales Tor nearly five decades- 
-mainly [hose of the Brothers Grimm. 

Despite her eighty years she can 
hardly keep pace with the demand, 
especially from the school authorities. 
And Hie listehers arc mostly surprised . 
to find how stimulating and pleasant it 
cari be to hear fairy tales Ibid again, 
"That was like a film' in the head'* cried.' 
one imaginative school pupil after' 
hearing one of her fairy tale hours. 

The art of telling fairy tales is as va- 
ried as the fairy -tales themselves. From 
the quiet style of narration favoured by 
Charlotte Rougemont lolheil lust ra- 
tion or the tales with, selT-d raw n pic-- 
tures as practised by 73-yehr ald Rudolf 
Geiger of Freiburg, . : , . / ij-.Vj 

“It is a mistake to think that fairy 1 
tales are only childish stuff," sAld the' 
vice- President of the Fairy-tale Society, 
42 -year old Juergen Jan niflg . from 


thor," when I was beaten; nor was I 
carried away with joy when I was 
praised. I never felt pain or pleasure as 
other children did. Impervious to 
cither [ felt like a hard rubber ball.” 

When he had finished Gordon Col- 
lege in Khartoum in only three years, 
he was brought in front of the headm- 
aster, who addressed him saying, "We 
have nothing more to offer you. You'd 
better continue vour studies in Cairo or 
in London." The boy chose to go to 
Cairo, where a British orientalist, Mr. 
Robinson, and his wife look care of 
him. ■ 

When he finished his education In 
Cairo at the ago of fifteen, he was dis- 
patched by nis foster parents to Lon- 
don. 

"At the time," Mustafa Said said 
“although I was only (ifteen, looked to 
be twenty to everybody who beheld 
me-something like an Inflated water 
skin. Behind I had left a uniquely brill- 
iant academic record, and the only 
weapon I then carried was that sharp 
blade 1 had Inside my skull. Within my' 
chest I had a chilly feeling like one 
beaten out of rock. With (he sea, whose 
endless gigantic expanse I felt surging 
within my ribs, ] had, me thought, a 
fascinating sort of affinity. 

"I enjoyed being nowhere and 
alone. I stood defiant to the challenge 
or eniernity and of the sea mirage that 
rose endlessly ahead of me. And a 
strange voice rang in my ears, inviting 
me to a new expansive blue-green des- 
ert. Yes, indeed! The weird voice led 
me to London and to the Tragedy." 

(To be continued next week) 


Just ovcr five years «80 three young women began n publish Ing venture aimed at providing more opportunities for ■ 
women writers. They hnd a lot orenthuslasm, a little capifnl-and an overdraft. Today Virago Press has an 
annual turnover of £600,000 from 200 titles. 


Fairy tales have a healing function 


Muenster. Most listeners are adults and 
(he old folk (ales were stories related by 
grown-ups. 

"The stories told by soldiers, fisher- 
men, woodcutters and journeymen 
often when they were sleeping out in 
the open were not only something to 
pass (he lime they also helped to over- 
come fears.". 

Rudolf Geiger and Charlotte 
Rougemont both have experience of 
this aspect. As (he administrative chief 
of a psychiatric clinic Geiger started, 
telling the patients the same fairy tales 
that he used to relate to his seven 
grandchildren. The result was that the 
patients slept much more peacefully 
rthah before. .' 

Charlotte Rougemont knows of a 
■ doctor who sometime prescribes fairy 
tales for;' hjs patients . instead of pills. 
Once when she -was working as a 
med|cal -technical assistant .she 

quietened down a body before an op- 
eration by.tellipg him a fairy tale. 


The Department of Libraries. Do. 
eumcm.uioi) and N.iimim! Ar- 
chives (Dl.l)NA) has received the 
fiilhuving honks 

Amin, Mohamed, Pilgrimage to 
Mecca. London, Macdonald and 
Jane’s, 1078. 

Freedman, Robert Owen, Soviet 
Policy towards the Middle East 
since 1970, New York, Praeger, 
1978. 

Jones, Philip, Britain and Pales- 
tine, 1944-1948: archival sources 
for the history of the British Mand- 
ate. Oxford, Oxford University 
Press, 1979. 

Small, R.C., The Crusaders in Syria 
and the Holy Land. London, 
Thames and Hudson. 1973. 

Ahsan, Muhammad Manazir, So- 
cial life under the Abbaslds, 
786-902 AD. London, New York, 
Longman, 1979. 

The Abbasid Caliphate, centred 
around Baghdad and Samarra, 
reached its supremacy in the years 
786-902 A.D. and represents one of 
the most colourful and exciting 
periods in all Arab history. The au- 
thor studied many different sources 
and presents us with an unusual 
guide to everyday mediaeval Mu- 
slim society. 

The public is welcome to consult 
these, and other works, at the 
DLDNA library. The library is si- 
tuated on the fourth floor of ihe In- 
surance Building, Third Circle, Ja- 
bfll Amman It is open from 8 am to 
2 pm every day except Friday 


A close look at Opec aid 


The Opec countries as a collec- 
tivity and among them the Arab 
countries are massive aid 
donors-the proportion of aid in 
relation to their GNP far outstrips 
that provided by Western coun- 
tries. 

This simple fact lends to escape the 
attention of most people in the West 
who alarmingly associate the Organi- 
sation of Petroleum Exporting Coun- 
tries with ever spiralling oil prices. 

The Other Face of OPEC, a major 
contribution to the literature, brings 
together for the first time papers pu- 
blished in specialised journals and 
presented to conferences by an Egyp- 
tian authority on international eco- 
iiomlc law, Dr. Ibrahim Shihata who 
has been Director-General of the Opec 
Fund for International Development 
since Its creation In ] 976. 

The 162 essays analyse different 
aspects ofOpec aid while one section is 
devoted Specifically to the aid given by 
Arab member states. 

Assistance between member coun- 
tries of Opec and other developing 
countries began a year after the foun- 
dation ofOpec in I960 with the setting 
up of the Kuwait Fund for Arab Eco- 
nomic Development. After the Oil Re- 
volution of 1973-74, aid from . Opec 
countries reached unprecedented pro- 
portions. . : . 

However, while Increased oil prices 
make possible higher levels of giving 
. they alone do notexplajn It as Dr. Shi- 
hata demonstrates Ini his essay on 
"Arab Oil Policies and the New Eco- 
nomic Order." 

The author di$cussejs the nature of 
- the commitment of the wealthy deve- 
. loping countries towards the poorer 


developing countries and a develop- 
ment philosophy which posits necess- 
ary inter! inkages among both. 

The Other Face of OPEC: Fin- 
ancial Assistance to the Third 
World. 

By Ibrahim F. Shihata. 
London, Longman, 1982 


The book reviews institutional 
channels for ihe granting and distribu- 
tion or funds between Opec members 
and other developing countries. 

These include the Opec Fund, 
national funds, and multilateral ins*'* 
tulions established by some Opec 
members and other developing coun- 
tries such as the Arab Bank for Eco- 
nomic Development In Africa and the 
Islamic Development Bank. 

Opec members' aid is also directed 
through already existing multilat^ 1 
institutions such as the World Bank, 
the IMF and UNDP. As if to demons- 
trate the dlfticulty in keeping abreast of 
the expansion of aid channels one ot 
the most recent, the Arab Gulf Pro- 
gramme for UN Development Organi- 
sations ( AgIVind), still in its first year as 
the book was going to press, is not 
mentioned. 

.■ Agfund, . a mechanism f° r 
channelling. Binds into the UN system, 
specifically -those agencies concerned 
with i combined 1 humanitarian and 
development goals such as Unicet, 
WHQj and UNDP, is seen as a major 
source 1 of UN development funds m 
the 8Qs. . . (Weekly Gulf Times) 
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, what you don’t know hurts you’ 

How to pull more weight 


AMMAN-For Dr Victor Ay- 
oub, a Fulbriglil professm at or- 
m ouk University, What wc 

don't know hurls us and what we 

do know lessens our vulnerabil- 
ity" 

Dr Ayoub was talking «t the Am- 
erican Centre on the topic of “Anih- 
Americnns and the US Ethnic Exper- 
ience." 

He was nol suggesting that simply 
to know about their situation enables n 
group to alter it. But he does say lliui 
knowledge of a situation “demystifies" 
Hand places a group in abetter position 
to protect Its interests at all levels. 

! Thus, he suggests that if Arab- Am- 
ericans want to maintain a satisfactory 
position in the United Suites and want 
to play any sort of social and political 
role, they need to understand how 
American society works and why their 
historical experiences as a minority 
group hove been as they are. 

On the wider scene he believes it is 
ilso vital for the people of the Middle 
East to obtain it greater undei standing 
ofthe US, which has such an impuci on 
their economic and social lives. 

In his lecture lie used the differing 
experiences or Arab and Jewish Am- 
ericans to illustrate his point. 

10 million Jews 

He contrasted the two experiences 
in the light of four mu in factors- 
•numbers, time depth, continuity and 
ihe social and cultural churuclci of the 
immigrants. 

Jews were present in America in 
Revolutionary limes (the late I /(Ills). 
Nil the main influx begun after I K 2(1 
Between 1820 and 18911 500.0011 Ger- 
man Jews arrived, between IXHO .mil 
1920 they were joined by some 2 mill- 
ion Jews from Eastern Europe. Today 
■heir numbers have grown to approxi- 
mately 100 million. 


By Star Staff Writer 

There were important religious mid 
cull uni! differences between the liberal 
Germans mid the Orthodox Eastern 
Europeans, but they still maintained it 
sense of.llieir common Jewish identity. 
Thfs showed itself, lor example,' in 
strong welfare activity within Jewish 
communities. 

Most of the Jews arriving in Am- 
erica were from an urban background. 
The Germans brought with them Ger- 
man high culture just at a lime when 
American society was receptive to it. 

The Eastern Europeans brought a 
different input. They were textile ex- 
perts mid founded the New York tex- 
tile industry. But in addition to this 
they brought with them socialist 
thought, and in Tact represented a sig- 
nificant element in the development of 
the union movement in the US. 

Strong impact 

Jewish immigrants found their way 
first into trade and into the practical 
professions s such as medicine and law. 
By the 1920s and 30s they were eco- 
nomically and socially to move into the 
arts, humanities and into politics 

In the post World War II period 
they began to make a strong impact on 
American cultural lire through litera- 
ture, films, television etc. And Jews 
entered ihe political arenu, both in a 
general way and as a special interest 
’ group supporting Zionism. 

I file Arab experience was very dif- 
, fci cut Between 1890 and 1910 there 
were a maximum of I (IDAHO Arab im- 
migrants (today there arc 2 million 
1 Americans of Arab origin), most of 
' them peasants from Syria and Leba- 
non I hey hnd little in common with 
' their host country from cultural point 
1 of view, aiul their shared Christianity 
* tended to work as an integrating factur. 

i. I heir numbers were small and they 
spread widely throughout the country. 


They worked as pedlars, then as small 
traders and shopkeepers and then, in 
the second generation, following the 
normal pattern of minority groups, 
into rite practical professions. 

‘Lost’ In America 

At most a town might have a hand- 
ful of families, not enough to support 
the development of Arab social and 
cultural institutions equivalent to 
those which developed in the Jewish 
community. The Arabs attended local 
schools and churches, intermarried 
with non-Arab Americans and fairly 
quickly lost their Arabic language. 

By the 1930's they were "lost" 
within the broader .American com- 
munity. When the second period of 
Arab immigration began nftcr the Sec- 
ond World War there was no recog- 
nizable Arab community oil which the 
new group could build. 

When the American Jewish com- 
munity spoke out on behalf of Israel 
after 1948 there was no equivalent 
Arab community with a coherent 
identity and n well-established place in 
America's cultural life, to speak for the 
Arab side. 

Thus the Jewish community was in 
a position to influence American life 
and politics In □ way that Ihe Arabs 
simply could not. It is clear that this 
constitutes a deeply-rooted cultural 
dimension in their influence which 
cannot be attributed simply to the 
power of money or to some crude form 
of media control. 

Dr. Ayoub believes that unless Arab 
Americans develop this more complex 
undci standing of their position they 
will not he in n position to protect their 
interests in American society. 

I)r. Ayoub's own interest in the 
Arab world and in the Arab- American 
ethnic experience eume almost by ac- 
cident. 


lexico’s ‘peoples’ schools’ 
ssponse to educational vacuum 

rtxrUnte volunteered their I 


^exico City, where only 1 3 
lie high schools serve a popu- 
of 13 million, a number of 
Jpendem, student-run "peo- 
i schools' have sprung up in 
int years. Dependent on pu- 
support and donations, they 
particularly responsive to pu- 
needs. And in a country 
ere less than one percent of 
population is college edu- 
the peoples' schools send 
■flajority of their students to 
university. 

■ By Julie Barnet 

THE buses which crawl through 
swats of this crowded capital, most 


Mexico City’s five “peoples’ schools." 
"This is the place where poor and 
working people can gel an education," 
says Tonia, a junior at Martyrs or 
Tlateloco, the original peoples’ school, 
"even if they have a full-time job or 
don’t pass the (government- adminis- 
tered) high school entrance exams." 
Since the schools don't run on govern- 
ment funds, but on donations and 
other monies they raise themselves, 
"riding the buses" is part of a student’s 
job. 

Getting a high schol education is no 
easy matter in Mexico. Although edu- 
cation is mandatory and free-on 
paper-lo date there are only 1 3 public 

' r _ . « rilu’c 



Dr. Victor Ayoub at the American Centre 


His parents migrated to America 
from Lebanon ns children and he grew 
up with little sense ofa u Arab identity. 
In contrast to the normal pattern for 
second-generation immigrants he 
chose to study anthropology, rather 
.than one ofthe practical professions. 

When it was lime to undertake field 
work he chose Lebanon "because his 
parents were born there”. The Middle 
East then been me -his area, hui-hc has 
studied Iranian ns well as Arab com- 
munities. 

Dr. Ayoub lias, in fact, developed a 
more "political" concern with the 
Middle Enst. But he snys litis stems 
more from his firmly rooted liberal 
American principles than from a sense 
of "Arablsm” 


His sympathy for the Palestinian 
cause stems from his American 
concern for human justice. It is not ties 
to his Arab origins but to the issue itself. 

The concern with his Arab- Ameri- 
can identity has developed from his 
growing awareness that there is a 
conscious effort under way in America 
to build prejudice against the Arabs. 
Though it is directed against the Arab 
world it is now flowing over onto Arab 
Americans. 

America lias known limes ofa gen- 
eral “anti-forelgn" feeling but this 
development of a specific prejudice is 
new and. us an American l)r. Ayuuh 
objects to it very strongly. 


Homeless are victims 
of US recession 

By Joyce Egglnton 


and students volunteered their time to 
teach in ad hoc hallway classes. Sup- I 
port was so strong that government 
authorities granted the new school 
accreditation and an old warehouse for 
facilities. 

Far Tram remaining a tiny and iso- 
lated ‘’alternative school," the original 
Martyrs or Tlatelolco grew to an en- 
trolimenl of over 2,000, nationwide. 
Because they depend on popular sup- 
port to keep going, they respond 
quickly to the kind of demands not 
normally made on public shoals. 

"It’s not unusual to find a tenants' 
or labour union using the mimeograph 
machine," remarked one teacher, or 
to come in the morning and find 100 


IE buses which crawl through . serving Mexico City's t0 come in the morning end find 100 

of this crowded capital, most m * rc {han , 3 mjHjon people, most or peasants sleeping in the classrooms so 

ignore the entrepreneurs whom are under 20; in the country- ,hey can be there to see the president. 

the aisles hawking ^ are even more scarce. . crg m volimtecrB , many 

)dCe1n a while paswngers do sit Stringent admissions lesis ^w D f them recruited at the 
4 take notice, however as hap- held in a soccer stadium), pull, bribery , he school year by students wh 

Iftcenfly when some hi Jh school and bureaucratic nitpicking-one classrooms at local ^nivere 

its boarded and addressed them wrong letter or date on a student's do- tec hnical institutes. Ttiey 

: *eroaror!hemmor cuments can often ruin his chances for used to us popping In on them, says 

getting into school-shut school doors ^ or Felipe Nav^ 

*^? are students df the Preparato* ' n lhe ^ flCe n h DD tic drawbacks, but 

Wlaf, an independent- school 


All teachers are volunteers, many 
of them recruited at the beginning of 
the school year by students who visit 
elassrooms at local universities and 
technical institutes. "They’ve goUert 
used to us popping In on them, say 

senior Felipe Nava. 

The method has its drawbacks, but 
the academic, results have been sur- 


v are students df Ihe Preparato. . . The method has Its drawbacks, out 

War, an independent school • In 1 968, when there ^ re on ^ n ‘^ f lhe academic results have been sur- 

2 founded and run ourselves. highschoolsmlbecapli fcla ^ .■ A , 9?7 5ludy g„ the 

[Jfoyou to register if you want a of those who took the adqrissfonst rt pr ^ schools showed 

«hS We have no ^ «j« — ^Smirigly loured 

^owmsdrTuiUonftes...." ' and decided to start their own peo- methods that demanded 

-■ -a: •••. ' ' pics’, school.’ . greater levels of student participation 

They' went 200-strong : to the evenl hou4hifiey required more work, 

uihUrj* teachers • 


»an everyday event for 
hidetug attending one of 


Ol loose wnu 

failed, some students finally got angry 
arid decided to start their own “peo- 
pfcs'.BchooI." , 


FOR MOST of her adult life Ellen 
was a waitress in a New York 
restaurant. When the restaurant 
dosed because of the recession, 
she was u nable to find other work 
and after a few months could not 
pay her rent. 

One evening she came home from 
job hunting to find that the landlord 
had padlocked her apartment door and 
put her belongings In the hallway. 

She slept beside them until S am. 
Then, carrying what she could man- 
age, she set off for Ihe city's wellhre 
centre in Manhattan. 

"It look me four hours to walk 
there," she remembers. “I had all these 
shopping bags and I had to keep putting 
them down. It was snowing and all, 
and I was exhausted. After keeping me 
walling all day, the welfare people sent 
me here.’’ 

“Here" Is a great, gaunt armoury . 
building, formerly a National Guard 
headquarters. In the New York suburb 
of Flushing, which has Just been taken 
over as a full-time shelter for hornless 
women. Ellen, who is. In her fifties, 
sleeps in the drill-hall with about 200 
othersi many: of tl)em mentally 
troubled. Clearly sh? does nol fit in, but. 
she cannbf gel away t | • . ' 

Last week she was offered : a job 


Kifttihnai University . where 


which entailed night work, but had to 
refuse because ir she docs not chock 
Into the shelter by early evening she 
will lose her bed. She cannot hope to 
find a place of her own until she has 
earned enough to pay a month's rent in 
advance. Penniless and despairing, she 
spends herdayswandcrlngthe streets. 

There arc estimated to be 36,000 
destitute in New York, of whom abobt 
6.000 are women. More than half, of 
them appear to be mentally III and were 
probably former Inmates of stale insti- 
tutions which have been releasing 
harmless patients in great numbers. 
Others, like Ellen, have simply fallen 
on hard times, do not qualify for un- 
employment pay, and are too proud io 
ask relatives for help. 

New York's shelters take care of 
only about one in eight of homeless 
people; Ihe rest, lives on the streets. 
Even the minimal service costs the city 
about $38 million a year, compared 
with $7 million four years ago.. 

Spurred by the memory of a wo- 
man who last winter died of exposure 
. on a Manhattan street, where she slept 
In a cardboard box, public- Interest 
grou ps are pressing for more shelters to 
!be ; opened. The “temporary" use of 
Flushing aripoury seems destined to 
become permanent, and others are 
bound. . 
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the Jerusalem star is 


AtJlIhil Vrthyri 


IshiUj Nrihlcb 


Ibhlhlw Ai-Nijjjill- 


Mohii raffled Issil 


Mblirihtfited Abii-Zrelk 


Young artists at the French Centre 


Refreshing originality and spirit from five 


Bj Vdiifessrt BdlWiitt! 

Sftechtl la the Sidt- 


nttfhilhiftricd AbU ft-clk, NiolittiiilMbtl issrt, 
lirnihlhi Al NflJJdt-i fsildti Nnlilelt and Ad- 
tuiil Yithyri dre (lit cbHhnl fiflffe at d 
rcctlltlv ftiHnot! dssdtlnildli df VdilHfi Jbf- 
driillilH Al-Hdld. d liredkdtvd^ BfOtip thirty 
fife lit iiiitiibet* who seek ta give grettlef 
cxjidsilte td Uiikitbwii drllsts Hud rtft UH- 
Ued lii the desire td shape JurdniilftHdrl. 

tUdt wdlk call hiiw he seell lii Hie exlilhltldii 
“Jttiihliili' R3*' wlilcli cuhUmics at tile french 


cultuhil Ceitite until SUHddy 2.1 January. tile 
riillslsdo Hid lirtvfi del Mi- tilt Hidliilcstn.tlh “Isltl" 
ill I He gelt tv nr HiotleHl <trt hill Use Established 
slylfcs In exptess Ihehiselves itbl ftetsritidlly but hs 
n group si to Ugly IdeilH tylHg with ihelt laud, their 
jitiijile rtlid eircilis dtoilild llteln 

CoHcerlittl with I heir litiittedidle world. and 
deeply affected hy Hit tecelil wat 111 l.cfothoh, 
which Islakell as a Ihelite ill lliosl bf their paliil- 
liigs, tliey extend llle Icicril Ihigedy trt express (He 
(ill lii ait predlcdhieiit ih ge Hera l-l lie freedohi of 
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ttirtiMiJI Al-Ndjjtiri IjoIh. Iimial KHlvitets 


hlillfdh beillgs Is txlillld, spoilt, frustrated by Hill- 
side forces btyolld llifcir control. Individually tills 
Is expressed 111 dlffereht styles dlld ItiedlUnls. 

Isliiltj Ndlilelt works lit btdwhs aiid yellows 
lilie colours of Hie lalid) ahd Uses elm in cl to give 
tellertbliis Dgtlres against a background of nil. At 
lirst sight the figures verge Into an abstract whole 
bill oh closer study dre Identifiable alongside arti- 
cles Of IHodeiM llfe.edslerh HlbUfcrihd calligraphy 
His set of pictures are a dramatic U molding of the 
battle of bhitril where tile Ihhoctrils are tossed, 
crushed aild (lirbwii nrouhd .Ih a splurge or 
eilahicl aiid paltit-thelr vulnerability being re- 
corded bill hot cbttttiie tiled oil. 

Similarly llle plight of people Is ie presell led 
blit ili an elite rial hlhg way 111 (lie colourless peil 
aiid Itik drawings of Ad halt VuliyH Olleli falling 
liUbcuHcaiilrc, Ills despairing, spirit lially broken, 
cdHonii Itlcil and women are Sfjllec7cd liltoctlbcs, 
drawers or ntetal tubs or are foil lid weeping at tile 
fndf of a faceless, im feeling hiHcliihc. 

Uslllg the kihlliilisllip bf the soft Hites of tllb 
hiiinan'body against ilte sharp altgiilur lilies of 
objects he spells Ills message bill clearly ill each 
picture willi willy ahd satirical touches throw M 
111. People percll dll clocks or light off till oversized 
fool froril lllelr chalMHe chair representing Hie 
light for space (If ybh doh'i sit oh il, somebody else 
will). 

these' works are in direct contrast to the hea- 
vier more aggressive work of ibHihiut Al btajjar. 
His bold, brutal and very large canvases dominate- 
tlte exhibition. His theme is obsessive. Crowds of 
bandaged beings move as a bllhd Itlass on ballle- 
flelds, (led, gagged but lldt submissive with sinis- 
ter ateel glistening In llle stln. 

iBraliitti likes tddraw large pieces Ibr a feeling 
bf Ireedoin ahd strength and strong thev are. the 
largest canvas is a deluge of reds and madness 
pdIHled wllhlli two hdiirs— a fciiads df bodies ahd 


carnage l hat bombards the spectator. His wat- 
ercolours aiid chalk drawings are milder but still 
concerned with human bondage. 

the works of Ibe retllHlHlng two artists, 
NtoliamHied tssU and Moliahlllled AbU Ztfcik 
move ih a gentler, surrealistic world with llieir 
dreamlike landscapes of the subconscious hilhd. 
Usliig everyday objects aiid natural figures Ih a 
rearranged setting Mohammed Abu zreik lakes Us 
Ihslde tom tehis (the lehl Interior being the sym- 
bol of llle Miner mall). 

Ihslde, the lent, ImlnnH skill, sky altd cottl- 
rtlOh place articles become ohe. Disturbing el- 
eniehls wholiiid, wohien sit oil coffiris, slir- 
rotlhdcd Hy rats, serpents aiid domestic 
anlhials-vvll and sulTerihg hits peiietrdted thesare 
home, nut (here Is it svtnbol of hope Ih each 
plcltire-lhe fegg, llle Hew geheintioh, the chalice 
of a hew htiginiilhg. 

Eggs, umhyrns and foetuses tlgiire largely loo 
111 Mohulrtlned Issh's paintings, but althollgn He 
Inh see hope. Ih regeneration find the passing of 
tiliie the xvdrid lit present Is a dnligofolis place- a 
boril of fragile eggs lie In Hie path of fast lulling 
rock, eggs arid irteiit arc bit hit lit a cailldrciH tit the 
pedccfiil colthlfyslde, only lilettloHes of the sed 
give him rest and peace for which lie hopes Hi infc 
fill Lire. 

Mohammed issa Is a designer and sculptor IU 
well Us a painter but like tile others, with tlie 
CJcfcepllott of Ibrahim A I Najjar who graduated 
h-oht the Cairo lustllote of Fine AHs. he is till- 
traihed ahd self taught. Uncluttered by academic 
cotlslderatlohs they hdve taken freely from what- 
ever they Have eHcoUhtered from Ihslde arid dut- 
slde themselves, their work may be unsophis- 
ticated by belilg intelligible ahd Is hot always arlg- 
iifiti in style, dtii It Is original lit ideas add refresh- 
IHg Ih ItsslHcerily ahd dblllty sriittetnihgarid Itiakfe 
coHtad through their medium. 
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University hospital polishes 


its 


show window’ section 


Unregulated drug 
sales cause concern 


a 


THE EMERGENCY SL-L-IL...1 is 
Ihe “show window” ot any lio- 
sniial and the University ol Ior- 
dan hospital lias just completed 

measures to ensure Hint its “show 

window'" is one to he proud of. 

Head or the emergency see- 
don Dr. Walid Al-Ma’ani ex- 
plained that the first slop was u» 
send a delegation to the United 
States to study the most advanced 
centres there. The hospitals em- 
ergency section was then com- 
pletely re-organized. 

The new section has 1 1 resident 

doctors, eight specialists and 20 nurses, 
all chosen for their high level of com- 
petence. 

Overcrowding 

They are working in newly up- 
graded facilities which include special 
rooms for fracture cases, curdinc cases, 
infants and accident victims. 


A major problem conlrominp ihc 


By Tawflq ‘Abed 

Special tn the Star 

M-ciion in the pnsi wiusihe crowding «»! 
people in rioiu uf die exumin.ition 
looms which hampered the elTiciem 
How ot wnik. 

I he section imw has a new. large 
reCL-ptiuii lomii eq nipped with plenii- 
hil scaling, mul public lelephoiK-s. Il 
also has a television set and a video for 
iliose whu have to wail for long per- 
iods. A special room lias been desig- 
nated mi lhal paiienis’ letacives cun 
consull with the dociors in a calm ai- 

mosphere. 

The working procedures for die 
section have also been re-organized. A 
special regisi ration, accounting and 
transport system has been set up and 
within three months computers will be 
used for regisi ml ion procedures 

One doctor has been designated to 
sort cases and to determine priorities 
according to the seriousness of each 
case. And Dr. Walid Al-Ma'nni lwsap- 
penled to hospital users to abide hy the 
new organisational measures in order 
to assist in saving lives. 

Last vear 2l«jUft0 people were 



Dr. Walid Al-Ma'anl 


treated in the emergency section and 
the number is expected to increase by 
2000-4000 annually. With its newly 
organized emergency section, the ho- 
spital holies to offer those patients ser- 
vice of the highest order. 



Tlie emergency rooms are modelled on (he most advanced US centres 

Diet change for diabetics 

. - ,ko> iha /ilH 


— 

DIABETICS HAVE been eating 

the wrong food 

British Diabetic 


D The paper claims that the old diel- 

wrong food according to the ary and injection methods of treating 
Ish Diabetic Association. It the ailment, adopted when insulin wa f 
condemns the traditional low- dheoyered In the 1920s. Is unproved H o tTIO QP 

Carbohydrate and high -protein and could be wrong. It is now believed •* O 

and instead advocates that the old diet may well ac ™ u i m __ 


By Ed Vandcr Berg 

Special to the Star 

JORDANIAN PHARMACISTS 
arc expressing concern at the 
ready availability of potentially 
dangerous drugs throughout the 
community. According to a 
recent, unpublished survey anti- 
biotics and tranquilizers are the 
most widely distributed drugs in 
Jordan and many of them are 
available without prescription. 

Officially (he sale of drugs is care- 
fully regulated. Any drug which might 
endanger the health of citizens if used 
incorrectly may only be dispensed 
With a prescription. 

! However, according to a Jordanian 
.'pharmacist who wished to remain 
' anonymous, many of these drugs are 
sold over the counter. 

These include detropropoxy phene 
hydrochloride and napsylate which 
are of the narcotic family, codeine, an 
opiate derivative, and tranquilizers 
such as vallum. These drugs can be 
particularly dangerous when mixed 
with certain other drugs. People buy- 
ing them without doctor's advice are 
often unaware of the danger of mixing 
drugs. 

Records 


check is the price and the total amount 
of sales; they seldom they check indi- 
vidual sales against the prescription. 

A-nd why do pharmacists avoid 
following the regulations? Lack of 
manpower? Perhaps. The desire for In- 
creased profit may prompt many phar- 
macists to avoid following the regula- 
tions. Since approximately 95 per cent 
of all pharmacies are In major cities, 
and the number or registered phar- 
macists Is high, the competition be- 
tween pharmacists is stiff. 

Surrogate doctors 


Pharmacists are obliged by law to 
maintain records of all prescription 
drugs. Each prescribed toxic drug is to 
be registered in the pharmacy. The 
pharmacist much register the prescrip- 
tion number, date, doctor's name, pa- 
tient's name, and the amount and 
direction for the drug's use. 

Pharmacists, however, are not al- 
ways able to complete the records. 
Lack of manpower and number of cus- 
tomers often keep them loo busy to 
register all prescription sales properly. 

The lack of government control, 
they say decreases their Incentive to 
register prescription sales. Even 
though government officers come on 
an nverage of once a month, all they 


But perhaps the demand of people 
in Jordan to treat the pharmacist as a 
surrogate doctor may be the greatest 
pressure upon pharmacists to sell dan- 
gerous drugs. To avoid Ihe price of a 
doctor's diagnosis, people often con- 
sult their pharmacist to determine 
whal medicine to take for their ail- 
ments. It is easier for the pharmacist to 
give then so chase a sulferlng-potential 
customer a way. 

The drug study notes that drugs are 
often given out by pharmacists with 
little or no Information as to their cor- 
rect use of potential danger. 

Oral contraceptives are also sold 
over the counter. Without a doctor's 
advice many women are unaware of 
the contra-indications for oral con- 
traceptives. This drug is contra- indi- 
cated for those who arc obese have 
high blood pressure have varicose 
veins, who smoke and who are over 35 
years of age. i’erhaps because of the 
drug's uncontrolled use many women 
have a low opinion of what can be, if 
used correctly, a highly effective birth 
control method. 

The unregulated use of vitamins 
can also be a source of danger. Moth- 
ers, concerned for Lite health of their 
children, may give them an ovordosage 
of certain vitamins and this can cause 
serious complications. 


Repairing 

brain 


diet' 

r, * • W**M insicau BOVUWa.ua IM« liw — — - — ■' — . . 

Wgh-fibre foods!. the high incidence not only of atheros- 

* ■ clerosis but also of micro vascular com- 

•A pamphlet, “Dietary recommen- . ications 

r^ f “ ln,hB,9805,,5ayS There are thought to be 60 to I00m 

^ cia diet, in operation for nearly half d[abel[cs , n {he world: Britain has 
, wntury, must be scrapped. 600.000. Under the Association’s new 

; The tumabout-which has been de- scheme, dociors and dieticians will be 
filled as one of the most remarkable taught the current philosophy. They 
i » medical history-is the result of two will prescribe measured quantities o 
r «search In Africa, Asia and Ja- high-fibre foods such as peas, beam, 
where diabetics eat reasonable lentils, wholemeal bread and flour or 
anvouqtj or carbohydrates but do not their patlents-fonds winch hitherto 
■■ jttller from heart disease. have been restricted** Agencies. 




The spotty felt tip pen disease 


' :KMppcd peps give you acne . 

= gtvP&Uingen dermatologists Dr 
! ^n z rP r .;Bergei;and Professor Ippefc • 
W red dyetsto blame •; 

J'j.A .typlc^icasevvas that or a six- 
- 22?? who developed the usual 
Of acne on both cheeks oyer 


■ Jl 

puberty such its blight 'nc expected to 

cause pimples and the like. 

• ' : ■ ' The girl was found to have painted 
her cheeks red with a felt-lippiedpcn on 
several occasions Experiments with 
; laboratory animals proved the red dye 
was responsible. 



EVIDENCE TO suggest lhal it may be 
possible to repair human brain Injuries 
by transplanting new nerve cells into 
Ihe damaged area has been produced 
by scientists In Britain and Sweden. 

Earlier this year, Dr. G. Rahman, 
head of the neurobiology lator f l0 |T 
the National Institute for Medical 
Research in London, reported that his 
experiments with rats had shown that 
il was possible to transplant cells Into 
ihe central nervous system without 
problems of rejection. The new ttasui. 
survived in an apparently healthy con- 
dition and acquired u blood supply that 
was continuous with that of ihe host 

brain. 

New research by scientists fropi 
Cambridge University and the Univ- 
ersity of Lutid in Sweden, however, 
has produced what is said w he.tnlRiUc 
evidence of the possibility of restoring 
damaged brain fonctfon. 

(LPS) 



“You give it to the patient, then wonder 
what will happen.” 


'Stuffing it in and falling ill 

. Germans eat up to two thirds more than they need, say tciNln rluus.Tlity 
e at four times hs much meal as 100 years ago. 

Ai no international congress In Neu-lHm they suld there was » elvai 
link between growing prosperity and overeating and the Uwrcn'.e in 
. obesity, diabetes, heart attacksand cancer. 

When food was in shorter supply then* complaints had been less 
widespread, 

. (German Tribune) , 
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Felicity and Jennifer Kendal 


Of close encounters on 
the Bombay run — 


By Lucy Hughcs-Hallett 

THE KENDAL sisters never had 'vice versa. Everyone was being fed 


a chance to be stage-struck. Not 
for them the glittering vision so 
many actors see in chlldhood-the 
outing to the panto with the ex- 
citement when the red plush cur- 
tains partj the fairyland beyond 
the floodlights and the childish 
resolve to enter that enchanted 

■ world. 

From the moment Jennifer and Fe- 
licity could toddle they were backstage 
or even onstage. The thoetre to them 
was as ordinary, or extraordinary, as a 
railway station is to the station- 
master's cat. 

James Ivory's fllm Shakespeare 
Wallah, which introduced the Kendal 
sisters to British audience, presented an 
Image of their early lives. Their rather 
was, pnd still is, a travelling actor- 
manager in India, a latter-day Mr. 
Crummies, one of the last of an illustri- 
ous tradition, and their mother was his 
leading lady. They met and married on 
four and they have been touring over 
since. / 

When I met the Kendal sisters Jen- 
nifer, the star or 36 ChowrlngheeLane, 
• was wearing a beautifully -cut, tweed 
.coat- dress, polished high-heeled boots 
and a forearm -foil of gold bangles. 
With her wavy dark hair and brown 
eyes she seems almost more Indian 
Than English and she has developed an 
; oriental habit of stillness which give? 
■; here certain ascendancy, In spite of her 
gentle manner, over her louder sister. 

•\ Age gap . 

Shfe thrusts her, hands deep Into her. 
•pockets, tilts her head hack and wat-' 
’ dies through lowered lids while Fellc- 
'ity, in pipk leg warmers, stabs at her 
KafTe Fasdett embroidery, makes pos-. 
. itive, clipped statements and laughs her 
: alarmingly staccato laugh. 

. Jheage gap between them, Jennifer 
is 12 years! older, ensued that: they 
were never rlyeds ih the way that some 
: sisters are,- As Felicity puts Jh “If you 're 
, both trying out your strength and test-. 
' Jiig your Ideas at (he same time you 
'probably end up fighting, but we wer- 
■en*t. ’ 

■ “The difficulties arisen when 
jyou're competing for the same thing - 
iwhether the parents’ attention or love 
!or work - but because I was little 1 
’wasn’t taking anything she. needed or 


what they wanted.” 

But Jennifer had been put out when 
her sister llrst appeared on the scene. 
She spent the war years in boarding 
school while her parents joined Ensa 
and entertained the troops with classi- 
cal drama. 

The war over, Felicity was 
'Conceived. "Much to my ihry," says 
Jennifer wryly. “[ had only justgotmy 
parents back when they were telling 
me I was going to have company.” It is 
the only tricky stage in their long rela- 
tionship that either sister will admit to. 

Even now, when they are both 
fully adult-mothers with successful 
careers-they behave more like indul- 
gent aunt and privileged niece than sis- 
ters and equals. Jennifer coaxes Felic- 
ity to show herself off, prompting her 
on her familiar funny stories: “Tell her 
about that time you got on the wrong 
train and went to Bristol and missed the 
audition... 

"Felicity has more strength of mind 
than I have,” she says. "She is far better 
at making decisions and getting them 
right, T tend to get a bit wobbly.” 

“I think I'am a great deal more 
ruthless,” says Felicity. Jennifer, anxi- 
ous to protect her from her own 
honesty, tempers the truth, as kind 
aunts will, "You ’ve had to develop a 
part or you whioh I've never needed 
bemuse I've always been so 
protected,” 

, “You're J ust n leer,' ' retorts the little 
sister, and it's not entirely clear 
whether or not she Intends to pay a 
compliment, -Tam better at saying 
‘No, I don't want to do that, I haven't 
got time and I can't be bothered," 

. VYes," says Jennifer mildly, "I envy 
you that." 

Such analysis, qf lhepuelyes and 
each other, Is easy and. unembarrassing 
Tor the KendaJs, "We ars dreadfully, 
sometimes painfully, but at ways help* 
fUnyoutspokenabouL things. Thereare 
no areas of our lives we don't talk 
about." 

Throughout their childhoods they 
were living ;in ' cramped : digs and 
travelling and ijroritini hard' In a tight 
knit group, inade up of themselves, 
their parent* and the other actors and 
actresses. They might make friends 


Irish doctor challenges 
family planners 


By Joe Joyce 


with other children but always, after a 
week or two, they had to leave them { 
behind. There was neither time nor 
space for secrecy. 

Family means a lot to both of them. 
"My parents had a very unusually ' 
good marriage,” says Jennifer, , 

"My God, don’t I know it's unu- 
sual,” remarks Felicity grimly. 

“That marriage is the root of our 
ramily tree and it has made us very 
strong.” 

The bonds have never been allowed 
to weaken. Their father writes a con- 
tinuous diary -letter to them both, writ- 
ing it at odd moments every day and 
posting it whenever it threatens to be- 
come too bulky. 

If the sisters write to each other less 
often, it Is only because they see each 
other more. 

Jennifer, married to Sashi Kapoor, 
the Indian film star, lives In Bombay, 
where she and her husband run a thea- 
tre. 

Pretty 

Felicity takes her holidays In Bom- 
bay and Jennifer makes a point of using 
every pretext fbr visiting London and 
their children pass to and fro between 
mother and aunt every school holiday^ 

"Perhaps what is unusual about our 
family is that we arc all friends," says 
Felicity. 

Jennifer could watch H-year-old 
■Felicity score her first major triumph as 
[Puck without feeling any mean- mln- 
ided anxiety at the thought of this pro- 
digy creeping up behind her. 

"I gradually took over the leading 
ladies from my mother and then Felic- 
ity took them over from me; but it 
didn't occur to any of us to feel envious ; 
or threatened.”. 

From the time when, as young ChlU , 
dren, they would be put In charge of 
props and expected to have everything 
ready and In the right place or be pre- 
pared to give the reason why, to the- 
later and apparently more glamorous 1 
period when they played the great her- 
oines, they always felt they were doing 
their bit of .the essential fartilty work, 
rather as other children might feel;,' 
about the washing-up rota, ' ■'/). 

The -closeness pf their ohlidhood 
; remains, evervtfaough they live on bp- 
posite sides of the world. 

' (London Express Service) 


!AN IRISH family doctor is facing 
prosecution - instigated by him- 
self - for selling contraceptives 
directly to the public. 

Dr. Andrew Rynne from Ciane. 
County Kildare, has been summoned 
to appear in court to answer a charge of 
supplying a packet of 1 0 condoms to a 
patient last September. The penalty. If 
he is found guilty, could be a S660 fine 
and six months in jail. 

The case is the first to be brought to 
court under (he convoluted taw that 
.finally legalised birth control in the 
Irish Republic in 1979. 

Mr. Charles Haughey, then the 
health minister, introduced It with the 
imemorabie phrase that it was "an Irish 
Solution to an Irish problem” 

It makes contraceptives available 
only through chemists' shops and on a 
'doctor's prescription. They are also 
supposed to be provided only for bona 
fide family-planning purposes - a 
phrase taken by Irish politicians to 
,mean that they should be a bailable only 
to married couples. 

The measure was a delicate com- 
'promise between the demands of tra- 
dilionaljstSjWlio opposed any changes, 
and growing pressures for more liberal 
social policies. 

But Dr. Rynne is determined to 
reopen the family planning question. 

The doctor was one of 2,000 who 
said they would ignore the Act shortly 
'after it came into force. “We wrote to 
.the minister for health in March 1 980 


saying that the Act was unworkable 
and that wc would have to provide 
contraceptives directly to patients until 
it was amended," he says. "He chose to 
ignore us completely." 

Last summer Dr. Rynne wrote to 
the Irish Director of Public Prosecu- 
tions, Mr. Eammon Barnes. “1 toldhim 
I was breaking the law and I was not 
very happy about doing that but there 
was no other way ! could function asa 
doctor." 

Dr. Rynne says that the law has 
proved unworkable. Chemists are re- 
luctant to stock contraceptives because 
doctors are loathe to write prescrip- 
tions for items that should not require 
them, he maintains. 

"We might as well be writing pre- 
scriptions for nothballs or chewing 
gum as for condoms," he says. He 
strongly disagrees with official claims 
that an adequate number of chemists 
are stocking them. 

Dr. Rynne claims that only a hand- 
ill I or his medical colleagues are pre- 
pared to write prescriptions for 
non-medical contraceptives. He ac- 
cuses the Irish Medical Association 
.and Medical Union of adopting "an 
impotent" approach to the problem. 

Dr. Rynne's hopes of reform are 
probably a step closer towards realisa- 
tion since the re-election of Dr. Garret 
FitzGerald's coalition government. 
iThe Labour Party, the junior coalition 
partner, is committed to reviewing the 
Family Planning Act. 


Keeping a cool head 


tWKW - - , 




Here’a the latest fashion way for a girl to keep a cool head, Wear a he 
with. a fail ha It. Mode) Karen Preston tried on this design when a new 
collection of hats wentoo show Ijt London recently, (WOT) 


Sandra Betzina's 


Sew with flair 


Sheer misery 


! IS THE SEASON approaches again, 
3 H 3 S 1 of US find ourselves thinking 
tout velvets, [afretns. and especially 
* very sheer silk chiffons. However. 
,tn experienced sewers often shy 
from these, and novices can reap 

erwhen it comes to sheers. Here 
f ew ups which can eliminate 
I Uubie with these fabrics. 

Your first indication that l his fabric 
i problem is when you try to cut out 
jtiern and fabric together. It slips and 
I kjides. Pin fabric together double as per 
I isyoul you are using. Lay tissue paper 
J. jr an old sheet on the cutting table. Pin 
« te fabric to this. Now pin pattern 
| through oil l hick nesses. Cut through 
ill layers. This seems to be the only 
ray to insure accurate cutting. 

To mark the fabric, do not use a 
racing wheel; this will make holes. 
Use pins, chalk or tailor lacks. 

Before you attempt to sew a seam, a 
ink: preparation is necessary. Are you 


using silk thread? ir not, your 
second-best choice is 100 per cent cot- 
ton. 


bin area. Be careful not to cover the 
feed dog with the tape. 


Is your sewing machine needle the 
rigid size? Size 60/8 or 65/70-9/ 1 0 are 
very fine needles which will leave no 
holes in the fabric and prevent bunch- 
ing. If you have a problem with skip- 
ped stitches on your machine, I'd sug- 
gest investing in n Singer Yellow Band 
Needle, a new, patented needle that 
clears this problem right up. 


Try a sample seam on a piece of 
fabric. Iflhe fabric seems to bunch upat 
the start of the seam, overlap a small 
piece of cotton fabric onto the sheer. ■ 


Start sewing on the cotton fabric 
and continue stitching onto the sheer. 
Tear away cottlon strip after stitching is, 
completed. 


Check the throatplale on your ma- 
chine. The best throatplale to use is one 
with the single small hole used for 
straight stitching, if you do not have 
this throatplale available, place a piece 
of (ape over the wide zigzag hole. The 
needle will make a small hole in the 
tape and simulate the small hole 
lit rout plate. 

This method will prevent the fabric 
from being pulled down into the bob- 


Never backstitch on sheer fabr- 
ics; simply use smaller stitches at the 
beginning and end or stitching. To 
prevent puckering of seams, use equal 
pressure from hands on front and back 
of seam as you sew. Be careful not to 
stretch the fabric. 


For, more Information on sewing 
with siik, Gail Brown has written a ter- 
rific book called "Sensational Silk, "I 
that’s available in most fabric stores. 


©TAPE YflD6 Hg 


® COTTON SCRAP 


•PATTfiRXi ON TOP OF 
•SHEER. FAfcWC AND 
•T\S6GE OK SNEET 


IHIdi I.) Lay fabric on sheet or paper 
iad cutout garment through all thick- 


(Ulus 2) Tape wide hole In 
throat plate 


(Ulus 3) Eliminate puckering by 
overlapping cotton scrap at 

beginning of seam 


■Chef's 


Time fbr cabbage 
Pennsylvania pepper cabbage 

Ingredients Method 


a 1/2 liilo cabbage 

! medium green pepper, cut into very 
§ wifi Strips 

v M|t and pepper to taste 
'T-5W, beaten • 

'■i/5 aspoon 83,1 

;;/ ; 4,6u p vinegar 
■hf'^v^P 00 n sugar 


*- ror 15 10 18 ml " u,esor 

ikstjsSF-” 

• Continue stirring over low heat for 5 minutes. 

• Yeilds to servings. 


Braised cabbage 

-‘ ..... 

ith&reitfontc : Method 


redients 



tllB finely t 




shredded and 


unfon, chopped , 

Jl^WKjwoniVinegar V 'V 




• M 1 Much pan auleW o»if low heal untilwisp. the" ™™ ov,,n .*'. 

r: 

• Sprinkle With bacon 

. • YelkM servings ' 


All Things 
Considered 

Joyce Abu Jassar 


Pride in 

workmanship 


DYNAMIC PERFECTIONISM is doing each and every job, no matter 
how small it is. to the best oryour ability. 11 is a habit, a way ofliving ami 
giving your Tull attention and best efforts to the task in front of ynu 
becomes easier as you practice it and soon becomes automatic. 

I have heard all or this at different points in my life and it seemed like a 
terribly difficult attitude to achieve and maintain. In fact it made me tired 
to even think about it. But it presented a chollenge-n Hny little idea, a 
persistant little idea that sat their in the back or my mind and stayed ike 
that cricket that chirps through the night when you arc try mg desperately 
to go to sleep like other people. 

This little idea chirped in my mind while other people were saying, 
"I’m not going to do that, it’s too difficult," and “Why should I try so 
hard No one else is." and "Lei someone else do it," But these people 
weren’t everyone. There was another, less conspicuous, kind of person, 
rare but there all the same. I began to search these people out. to notice 
and remember them. 

There was the woman who lived in a two-room.house Her home was 
neatly whitewashed, the curtains crisp and clean, the covers cm the 
pallets and bolster pillows that furnished her sitting room were spotless. 
The jute mat on the lloor wns impeccable. And in the small hull way that 
served her as n kitchen the aluminium pots shown like silver, the small 
primus stove that she cooked on was burnished. Her children were 
simply dressed but clean, their hair combed 

-The courtyard in front of these rooms had been swept down with 
broom and water until the cement was ns smooth as any tile floor. And 
round the edges, near the wall was a row of painted five-gallon cans that 
served as flowerpots to carefully tended plants Clearly this woman wns 
putting Iter fiill attention and best efforts into the job of housewife and 
mother and it showed in her home 

But she wasn’t the only one. There was the apinler who liked his job 
enough to goat it with full enthusiasm, and working alone, finished two 
coats of paint on five rooms plus till the doors nnd windows in only two 
days— without dropping great globs or paint all over the floors. 

And the electrician who, when he had finished installing the wiring 
for a new house, guaranteed liis work by offering to make any adjust- 
ments that were necessary. 


It is refreshing to see these people, people who care about wlml they 


are doing enough to put their fiill efforts into the .inh. They, themselves, 
I, rmnaKnw .non* content. satisfied) Perhaps it was he cause they could 


seek somehow more content, satisfied! Perhaps it was he cause they could 
rest in their minds knowing that they had done their best. I have men- 
tioned the routine jobs here because they often arc the most difficult to tie 
enthusiastic nboui. 

| had to try this out to find what it was like so I began to consider each 
little job by ilseff, to do it in the best way possible, to give it my complete 
attention and full effort This did result in a great deni of satisfaction 
because once I had completed a job 1 could rest from it both physically 
and mcntally-l didn’t have to worry about it any longer. The job was 
done. Then ! discovered the limitations of this system because every 
system docs have its drawbacks. 

First, If I was going to give my full efforts to any job then I must ask 

myself iflhe job was worthwhile enough for me to invest thisenergy in it. 

A nd secondly , i f I wanted to do a Job and give it the best I had, wou Id it be 
better to tackle it immediately or would ! ultimately get better long-term 
results ir I postponed it until a later date. 

Of course there were ihe times when, despite all the effort I had put 
into something, it just didn’t work oul-a case oT'Que sera, sera." Any- 
way. those are some experiences with dynamic perfectionism. Does it 
sound like something that you would consider trying? 
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There’s a sparkle about Pakistan 


By Mohammad Zlauddin 

IF THERE'S a gliiier in the aver- 
age Pakistani's eyes these 
days, (he reason could be gems. 
During the past few years Pakis- 
tan has emerged as u major word 
supplier of precious stones. And 
the nation may have barely 
scratched the surface of its trea- 
sure trove. 

J.usl year's ox purl of precious 
mo i ics fete lied $6. 5 m. The gems in- 
cluded emerald, ruby, 'spinet, pnrn- 
gassiic, aquamarine, lupj/, kunsile, 
garnet and Quuriz. 

Officials esiiniftied time Inst year's 
haul of precious stones tola I led 16,190 
earnLs of emeralds from the Swat em- 
erald mines and the Charhagh-alipuri 
project; 3,973.4 carats or rough ruby 
from the It un/a ruhy project; 9,447.4 
carats or rough topaz from the Kallang 
project; and 18,405 carats of aquama- 
rine and 66,250 carats of tourmaline 
from the Dassu (Skardu) project. 

Organised government exploitation 
of the country's rich supply of precious 
stones only started in I979,wieh the 
establishment of the Gem Corporation 
orpakislan. 

But in the three years that it has 
existed, the corporation has brought 
Pakistan into the forefront of the 
world’s suppliers of precious stones. 

Last Scpteinber,tho Gem Corpora- 
tion's four-day international auction 
salps in Karachi drew famous gem 
merchants from the US, Western Eu- 
rope, the Middle East, India and the 
Far, East. At the end of the four-day 
aiTair Pakistan cou nted S3 .2 m in sales. 

Most of the gemstones arc found in 
the northern regions of the country 
close to the Himalayan peaks. Emerald 
was first discovered in Swot in 1 958. 
Other emerald areas arc found along an 


urea extending about 20b kilmiiciics 
across i lie Mel inland Agency, Bajaiii 
Agency, Alai Kohisnm ,un1 As lore, all 
on the border with Afghanistan. 

The Swat emerald is nuuuuuJing 



Pakistani girl In traditional jewellery 


among Pakistan precious siones for its 
brilliance, medium io deep green col- 
our and ils unique transparency. It 
compares favourably with the finest 
emeralds from Muza, Colombia, ac- 
cording io experts. 

The Swat emeralds are generally 
small. The cut stones normally average 
less than a carat, but an exception 
comes from the recently discovered 
deposits in the Mchmand and Bajaur 
Agencies. 

Emeralds from these (wo areas are 
yellowish green, slightly less luminous 
than the Swat emeralds. Ruby is found 
in the limestone- rich region-pf Hunza 
.close to the scenic Rakaposhl peak in 
Knrekorama. The Hunza rubies range 
in colour from pale redlo pigeon blood 
red with shades of red and pink. Some 
of the red varieties are almost identical 
to the finest Burmese rubies. 

The broad range of colour of ihe 
Hunza rubies makes them a favourite 


>.if gem lovers They are found in vnri- 
on* mats, luir are Hawed by tracks and 
while pinches ■•I'c.ilciic. The red- col- 
oured gems with a white «>r gray- col- 
oured ninihei host rock form some ul 
ihe mosi beautiful collectois' spe- 
cimen 

Aquamarine is found in (he Gilgir 
area. I his precious stone was first ex- 
tracted near Dassu village in Rallistisan 
near the k-2. the second highest peak 
in the world. The aquamarine crystals 
are* large, light blue, well-developed 
mid have "perleet" edges. 

NuiuraJ pi nk-cuk >urcd u>|W in grey 
lu dark grey -colon red crystallised 
limes lone is found near Katlang in ihe 
Mardan district, while large-sized 
crystals with generally perfect shnpe 
are found in quartz-caleite veins with 
small quantities of light green tale. 
Only recently, good quality golden and 
brown topaz was discovered in Peg- 
maiilis in Dussu, while Shcngus is 
noted Tor its colourless topaz. 

In Dir, Chitral and Gilgit, large, 
clear, transparent and smoky quartz 
arc found in abundance. Torquoise 
wus recently discovered in the Chagi 
district, while the green tourmaline is a 
new discovery in Kohistan and the 
Gilgit areas. 

Hie history of gems in Pakistan 
dates back to the civilisations at 
Mohenjodaro, Harappn, Gandhara nnd 
Taxila. The archaeological remains of 
these civilisations dating back to 5,000 
to 200 BC. indicate that even in those 
ancient times Ihe precious stones were 
held in great esteem in these areas. 

The Moslem kings of the Indo- Pa- 
kistan subcontinent were known to 
hgve the most extensive nnd richest 
collections of precious stones. Even to 
i his - day, some of the historical mosq- 
ues and mausoleums are adorned by 
beautifiil, natural-coloured gemstones. 

(DGT) 



Keeping out the chills 

THIS hounds tooth -check jacquard jersey ensemble by Gor- 
dan King is just the thing if the winter chills are beginning to 
bother you. The oversize shirt, tights and leg warmer combi- 
nation ensures that the draughts are kept out. 

The ensemble has been selling like hot cakes in Paris and is 
now causing quite a fuss in London. 

No doubt it won’t be long until the fashionable ladies of 
Jordan are sporting something similar. But will they venture 
into the discos thus or save it for cosy nights in front of the 
video? 

(Express service) 


A mail’s best friend-- Babylon 

hi, ^olorcvd? Coo, L7’ and f[S6S 

?e , arS ' “ rlSl I lien dress it up in a , ,11 tor, wed- 
Bob Cap to to say, h,’a jjlvra ap an u , 

Women." I’m serious about If," be — • 

said. The motorcycle of his H.2H1 jf! 

"I realized I was working to- dreams ,w I (Ii gold plug nuts but an O 1 * 111 

hard to find happiness with 
someone else. Give me n motorcy- 
cle. " 


He says he's going to overhaul 
his motorcycle "Moonlady" and 
(ltcRdrcs5 itup in a veil fora wed- 
ding next spring. 

The inotnrcycle of his 
dreams, with gold plug nuts but an 
engine dint needs work, Is a silver- 
plated 1949 Hnrley-Davidson he 
calls “Moonlady.” 



Two-part typewriter 

TRlUlVf PH- Adler put Us two-part typewriter on show at. tt(e this year’s 
Hanover JFaf f as a world novelty. The SE 1040's keybosrdcan he 
separated from the carriage Itself and used anywhere. Thlsmakeswork 
.. more comfortable for the secretary, because she can, for example, pips* 
the proposed work in front of -the keyboard. Hie written lines then;, 
appear on the flat screen above Ihe keyboard so that one can carry out 
correction work before the final impression. (Scala) 


SOME 90 kilometres to the south of 
Baghdad lie [he ruins of ancient Baby- 
lon, whose original name "babili", can 
he translated as “the gale of the gods". 
For.the world at large, Babylon ranks as 
one of the most famous cities of an- 
tiquity, renowned alike for its re- 
finement. beauty and magnificence. 

As a centre of culture and govern- 
ment, it flourished for about fifteen 
centuries, from the arrival of the 
Antonies (1 850 B.C.) down to Alexan- 
der the Great, who died there in 322 
B.C. One of the best known ofthe city's 
early rulers was the great legislator 
Hammurabi (1792-1750 B.C.). 

In ancient times the city walls of 
Babylon were spoken of with admira- 
tion and astonishment, while her 
''Hanging Gardens" were considered 
one or the Seven Wonders of the 
World. 

During the reign of Nebuchadnez- 
zar 1 1 ($05-563. B.C.) Babylon was ex- 
tensively rebqijt Divan altogether mag- 
nificent settle. The city became at the 
time bote the most beautifti) and the 
most prosperous of the ancient worid . 

’ ; .Thq city.>as.3UjToynded hy'lWo, 
rnass|yewAil? to protect the inhabitants !" 
against KbstJli attacks. The diiter WalL 
' was abou t 1 6 kitamelr^ f n' lengthy and , 
the Inner about 8 kilometres. Within 
the inner wall ware brick and bitumen 
buildings. . ; • i 



'AVhat^urVivte I6di 'y is -generally ' J ' 
the lower cou rses of the Walls or simply 
their foundations.! . !! . 

HpWever, a large project to re ho- . 
vate and restore the I- city's f ancient 
buildings and sites Is being carried out 


by theSa^Estabiishm^lt TofAhtiqui - 

tl«. Now as the visitor drives up to the 
.entrance; of l^e ruined city he can «b 
lhe ; nqwly reconstructed ishtar GJ 
which. gives some hint as to thesplend- 
louV of the, city at Its peak. 
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princess Alia extends her 
work in archaeology at London 


t* 



Princess Alla 


• The residents of the British Insti- 
tute ;it A minim lor Archaeology ami 
History had a pleasant afternoon on 
Sunday when Her Royal Highness 
Princess Alin visited for lunch, along 
with her husband Nasser Mirza nnd 
friends. The scholars of Lhc institute, 
on a hilltop across the street from 
the University of Jordan, were mi 
dersliindahly honoured. 

Ilul this was not merely a casual, 
or an imitstiiil visit, hy the princess. 
Keenly interested in archaeology, 
she has spent n great deal or lime nt 
the institute in the past, nnd has 
done ii lot of work there. 

Princess Alin is now to expand 
her qualifications as a professional 
archaeologist with studies at the 
London Institute of Archaeology, 
where she has recently been ac- 
cepted for it Master or Philosophy 
(M.Phil) programme. 

The princess has been doing 
"everyth mg’* around the British 


Kxhihitimis 


The French Centre pi cm: ills “ I r.ivntix tic I'eiiUme mii Soie An e\hil>i- 
lion of «ni k hy the meniheis «»( the Mlk-p.iinting schnul .n ihe centre. 
Monday 24 Jaiuiui \ 

The French Centre is ill also present .i special exhibition oil "( ost nines 
Tradltlonuels El Artisanal lie I'miisie" 

Tuesday 25 Junuaiy ii uni SuihI.is a lehiuan .limn 1 1 .Ulnmm 7. JO pm 
At the American Centre thci c ss ill Ik- .iii exhibit mil of handmade quills 
Tuesday 25 Jail liars to MiiiimI.is 27 l.mu.irs 

I he exhibition ss ill tK- accompanied hv a Him "CJulltiiiK " mneii which 
traces the iiaduion.il quillinp Uecoi.it ion ihiouj'li ilie entile process <q 
culling out designs mcloili, piecmp ilu-m loeeiliei .mil sew mg them into 
quilts 

Thursday 27 Juim.iiv .u 10 till .ini .mil -I nil pm. no tickets needed. 

Klims 

At the Goethe Institute "Measrlien A 1926 lilm 

directed by Gerlinrd l.nmpreelif .md si.nmij' Knlhe Hunk. Alfred Ahdel 
nr.d Arlhcrl Wuselier, 

Tuestluy 25 Januaiy .n N.ilO pm. 

The Amcrlran Centre is showing 
Hank inn n .md John Cn/nle. 

Thursday 20 Janu.us .n 7 (in pm 
Sunday 2.1 January ji 6 (it) pm 


Ihe Cmis erxullnn” sterling Gene 


Videos 

At ihe French Centre; Lex sperlarles de deremlire 1982 
Monday 24 January .it 5 tut pm 
V nr teles: An coin des rues de Paris (2nd parti 
Monday 24 Januars ,n 6 . 0(1 pm 

Docutnentntre; Inscntulre des nimpagnes: Lcs chemlns et lc» chnmps 

Wednesday 26 Jnnuaiv .it 5 nit pm 

Them re: Ln ninionndc 

Wednesday 26 Jmui.ir\ ai 6 00 pm 

Telenim; Robert Mncalre 

-Wednesday 26 lanuurs- a( h oo pm 

The French Centre ahu has j s idco-spccijl" this month comprising tsso 
ofthe finest works ul \lnrrcl farm.-. 

Knfnnls du Paradis, part one 
Monday 24 January at H Jo pm 
Lcs Knfnnls du Paradis . part two 
Tuesday 25 January ji 8 . 1(1 pm 
iLtsYIslieur* du Solr 
Thursday 27 J.muaiy at 8 Jo pm 

These videos will he shown at the nee.- Centre Audios tsuel Regloiml 
which is situated near itu- Offlcu Hotel (Id. 43319) 

Friends of Archaeology 

.,tV FOa Will travel Io the sue of Item Al-JomaL the strange and 
..jroautifui hlack basalt city east of Mafraq. Leading the trip will be Dr. Bert 
;i** e :V, , *** 1 who has been excavating the site for many seasons 

k.'" f : ‘ ] • • . , l - ’ ‘ J • . 

January. Meet at the Department of Antiquities Regisiratipn 
, 8.3p am apd bring a pienlc luni:h. - 

-..^Cfereld Vlntilngiv, NEII Fellow with ACOR will present, a talk 
"Ceatritl Moob Suney - piri I". detailing his recent work. 
^^y:25 January ai ACOR. 6 JO pm. ■ • : • 



school, says Institute Director Cry- 
stal-M. Bennett. This includes 
everything from laboratory work 
such as a registry, pottery drawings 
and section tracing, to painstaking 
library research. She has also gained 
indispensable field experience th- 
rough digs in Jordan. She is “very 
very good," Mrs. Bennett says with 
conviction. 

. The London Institute's M. Phil 
programme will take a total of tsvo 
years, and Princess Alia has already 
started on her studies here, under 
Mrs. Bennett's supervision. She will 
go on to London later. 

Acceptance nt London is very 
difficult, the esteemed archaeologist 
says. But the princess has done, and 
is doing, admirably; and “it's very 
important to have people like that." 

* * * + * 

• Mrs. Bennett herself mennwhile, is 
now making plans for her own next 
move, by which she intends to make 
more room For the younger gene- 
ration of scholars. After 25 years of 
active service she will be retiring this 
year, to get a well-deserved rest. 

Her official retirement date is set 
for the end of October, but Mrs. 
Bennett thinks she will probably go 
in July. This is quite understandable, 
since it looks as though her next 
residence will be in Cyprus-where 
one would want to get the full ad- 
vantage of the summer wcatherl 

Meanwhile. British Institute Ass- 
islnnl Director (and resident osteo- 
logist) Andrew Garrard has taken on 
most of the administrative tasks of 
running the mission, giving Mrs. 
Bennett a chance to concentrate on 
her true vocation. 

Her long career in the field has 
certainly given her enough to pull 
together before she moves on, and 
she looks bnck on that quarler-cen- 
lury with satisfaction, “I have 
broken new ground,” she says, tal- 
king in specific about her more 
recent work at Tnwilan In southern 
Jordan. 

Mrs. Bennett points to the gap 
between the end of the nco-Baby- 
lonian period and the beginning of 
the Nabataean culture in Jordan. 
She says that this gap is “beginning 
to be bridged” by the Tawilan 
material, and she hopes the next 
generation or archaeologists will 
carry on with the research. But she 
is not terribly optimistic about this 
happening in the near future, since 
most of the young scholars seem to 
be interested in much earlier periods. 

Mrs. Bennett will be off to Saudi 
Arabia for a short visit soon. We 
will expect to see her back in Jordan 
for at least some months before she 
moves on, and trust that even in re- 
tirement she will not abandon, her 
keen interest in the archaeology of 
this country. 

***** 


• In from London for a week is 
Gaby Deeb. He is here to discuss 
several aspects of his agricultural 
consulting business with various 
government departments and bu- 
[torn people, to between hi. imynad 
business appointments he hflS, : PM* 
titled i catch up with family, and 
friends who Jiad not seen him sipce 
his last visit in summer of 1981. . 
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Who is the smartest 

I’VE ALWAYS said lhai cais are smarter than dogs, despite the energetic 
protests of all my friends xvho happen to be canophiles. The evidence is 
overwhelming and incontrovertible, as far as 1 can see; and this week 1 
again had the opportunity to prove my assertion. 

My dog- loving friends are always eager to jump to the fore by poi ruing 
out ihe dog’s many skins! Even a dog of only moderate intelligence, and 
almost withodt training, can be Induced to fetch a thrown stick, they 
point out. With training. It can recognize its master’s voice and under- 
stand various commands, such as “sit," “roll over," “shake hands” and 
"play dead". Some dogs can even be taught to bring their master’s 
newspaper every morningand act in other allegedly “Intelligent' ways. 

In exchange for such ingenuity, and fore heir willingness to under lake 
other m ad and sense less a nti cs on being la kc n t o i he park , the puppies are 
given plenty of food and nice warm homes. Fine. But consider the cat's 
behaviour: He too gets a home and plenty To food-often the best morsels 
ofThis master's plate-just for sitting around being useless. After an initial 
period of cute fuzzy killonhood (which one might call the cal’s capital 
investment), the creatures are practically guaranteed a life of comfort on 
someboy's favourite cushion, just because people like the feel of their fur. 
They don’t have to run around or do any silly trlcks-Just look self- 
satisfied and yawn occasionally. 

Clearly the cal’s secret weapon in this battle for attention is the purr, 
another seemingly useless function. It doesn't take any effort on the pet’s 
account, but if it purrs when stroked it has captured a place in the heart of 
the human being nearest it. Maximum benefit for minimum effort. So, 
who's smart-the cat or the dog? 

Somebody might say that the cat does, too, serve a useful purpose by 
chasing mice and ridding the house of intruders on a floor-level scale. Bui 
look at it this way: Wouldn’t you be grateful to a benefactor who would 
pay your room and board for life, because he found it nice that you ate a 
choice snack or two a day? 

Please don’t misunderstand me and think that because I consider the 
cat more Intelligent, 1 prefer its company to that or the dog. On the 
contrary, I greatly prefer dogs-spending time with a cot is little Im- 
provement on babysitting for a vain, polity child (who happens to be 
equipped with claws and (he ability ot use them). 

But as I said, this week’s events provided fresh evidence of Ihe 
cat/dog difference. In fact, not only did the cats prove themselves to be 
smarter than the dogs; they also seemed to have something over the 
human beings ln the cold, wet weather. 

Of course, house pels had nothing to worry about. They could Just 
remain in their usual static position until lhc weather improved, and 
most of them did so. (this highlighted another of the cal's advantages; 
Since they knoxv how louse indoor litter boxes, they never have to gel set 
out in the cold to relieve themselves.) But even Amman's many nlleycats 
showed their superior intelligence during the freezing cold. They had all 
prudently grown as much fur as the could prepare for the cold; and they 
were as ruthless as ever in their competition Tor food. 

But the main point is thai you never saw them doing any of the 
ridiculous things that we mere people seem condemned by our naiure 
always to do. Few, If any, cats drove their cars at twice the speed limit on 
a freezing surface just because they wanted to get home early; not many 
of them froze off their paws by making and throwing snowballs; and I 
don’t recall seeing any young mate cals standing up tot heir knees in slush 
selling newspapers at street corners. 


• Spanish Ambassador to Jordan 
Luis de Pedrosa and his wife Ma- 
rital are back in Amman after an 
enjoyable three weeks in Madrid 

with their five children. Maribel 
spent a lot of her time cooking for 

the family. She believes that family 
meals are Important rituals that help 

***«*• 





Hanl'Baqaln 


to keep the family together. “1 be- 
lieve in the family, though a lot of 
people are trying to dissolve it" she 
says, “And laughing, telling stories, 
eating together all help to keep the 
family united.” Now they are back 
Maribel nnd Luis arc settling happily 
into the swing of diplomatic life in 
Amman. 

***** 

* The Civil Aviation Authority’s 
Haul Baqain is moving back lo his 
old stamping ground. Hani has been 
with the CAA Tor ten years, most 
recently as Director Air Transport 
and its League Advisor. Now he is 
returning to work for Alia where he 
previously spent four years. 

Hani. will .be returning to AUa as 
Assistant ' Vice President Inter- 
; national Relations in the marketing 
and sales department 

He comes with an impressive list 
' of qualifications which include a 
B.A. and L.L.M. In Law as well as a 
diploma in international dir arid 
apape law. 




















Radio Jordan 


855 KHz (AM), 99 MHz (FM 
Stereo) & 9.560 MHz (SW) 

07,.:j)Jl-42:0Q Morning Show (ex Friday! 

(Newsat 07;30. 10 00J 

12:00-12:05 ^ News Summary 

12:05-14:00 Pop Session (ex Friday) 

(News Summary at 13:00) 

14:00-14:10 News Bulletin 

14:10-14:30 Instrumental (ex Friday) 

14:30-15:00 

Thursday Country Music 

Saturday Picnic Time 

Sunday Science Report 

Monday Over a Cup of Tea' 

Tuesday In Concert 

15:00-10:00 Concert Hour 


15:00-16:00 

16:00-16:05 

16:05-16:30 

16:05-16:30 

16:30-17:00 

17:00-18:00 

Thursday 


News Summary- 
News Summary 
Instrumentals 
Old Favourites 


Thursday ... . .. Special Feature. 

— Pop Session 

Friday Picnic Time. Pop 

Session 

Saturday Jordan Weekly 

Special Feature 

Sunday Llstcrner's Choice 

Monday First Spin 

Tuesday Science Report, Pop 

Session 

Wednesday Talking Points. 

Pop Session 

18:00-18:05 News Summary 

18:05-1 9:00 

Thursday Great Books of Islam 

(30 minutes) 

Melody Time (30 minutes) 

Friday Top Twenty 

Saturday Play orthe Week 

(30 minutes) 

Great Books oflslam 

(30 minutes) 

Sunday Jazz Hour 

Monday Sports Round-up 

(30 minutes) 

Animal Vegetable or Mineral 

• (30 minutes) 

Tuesday Top Twenty 

Wednesday OveraCupofTea 

/) (30 minutes) 

j f Arabian Music (30 minutes) 

!*tfjH *30 Newsdesk 

19:30-20:00 Dale with a Star 

(ex Friday and Saturday) 

20:00-24:00 Evening Show 

(ex Friday and Saturday) 

News Summary at 1 2 : QO,.2 1 :55 and 23:00 

23:58-24:00 News Headlines arm sign off 

Friday 

12-DS-S 4-00 Listeners' Choice 

IS Friday Specie I 

£3&S : 

20:30-21 100 ..... Talking*. 

"!•«':« 

A nlmoIVcgerabte or Mineral 

Woxldof Arabian Music 

K:!!;!! \z.- 

Saturday: 

TopTweniy 

••• Clasrical Muilc 

- - Date with after 

2!’S2*M sM - Classical Concert 

22:01-23*130 Fires Spin 

2j:09-24l00 Country Music 


.... TopTweniy 
Country Music 
Classical Music 
Daiowilhdftar 
Classical Concert 

FlrnSpIn 

Coumry Musk 




•HUM?? 


THURSDAY I FRIDAY SATURDAY I SUNDAY MONDAY | TUESDAY 


Boubn Feature film La Journal Variety show Telefilm 

L'Espril da 1Parl l} 

Famille 



News in Hebrew 


Technology 

Solar Research 

Tips on Health 

Insight 


News in Arabic 



Private 

Benjamin 


Eight is 
Enough 


Tales of the lYoung at Heart Focus 
Unexoected 


Nicholas 

Nlckleby 


Documentary 

jSaturdey 
Variety Show 



The Other | 

'Arf | 

Movie 
of 

Documentary the 

Week 


NEWS A T TEN (English 



Falcon Crest 

Feature 


film 



The 

Agatha 

Christie 

Hour 



Arabic news summary 


Film (cont.! 


Film (cont.) 


Voice of America 


1260 KHz 

D600-0800 The Breakfast Show 

1700 News Roundup (ex Sat: This Week; Sun: News, 
Topical Reports New Horizons); 1730 VOA magazine 
Show (ex Sat: Press Conference USA; Sun: Issues in the 
news); 1800 Special English News; 1810 Special English 
Science & Technology Report (ex Sat & Sun Words and 
their Stories); 1815 Special English features; 1830 Music 
(ex Sat; New York, New York); 1900 News Roundup(cx 
Sat: Weekend; Sun: New Products USA, Critic’s Choice, 
Studio One); 2000-2100 same as 1800-1900; 2100-2200 
same as 1700-1800; 2215‘Music USA Jazz (ex Sun: 
Concert Hall; 2300 VOA World Report (ex Sat ; : 
Weekend; Sun: News & New Products USA, Critic’s 
Choice, Studio One) 


Jordan TV 



1413 KHz, 1323 KHz, 720 KHz, 

702 KHz, 639 KHz' 

Wprld news: Daily at 05:00, 07:00, 09:00, 10:00, 1 1 :00, 
13:00, 15:00, 18:00,19:00, 20:00,22:00,24:00,01:00 

NEWSDESK: Daily at 06:00, 08:00 
TWENTY-FOUR HOURS: Mon to Prl at 07:09, 09:09, 
15:09,22:09 

RADIO NEWSREEL: Daily at 14:00 (ex Sun), 17:00, 
20:15 

NEWS ABOUT BRITAIN: Daily at 05:09, 13:09, 
20:09, also Sal and Sun at 09:09 
FINANCIAL NEWS; Mon to Fri at 24:30, repeated Tue 
to Sat at 06:45, 11:30 

STOCK MARKET REPORT; Mon to Fri at 21:39 


This week's movie of the week, 
“The $5,20 An Hour Dream”, 
should interest anyone who likes to 
see the underdog win. Sheer grit and 
spunk characterise the light divorcee 
Ellen Lissick (Linda Lavin) has to 
get and keep a higher-paying factory 
job. Determination and perseverance 
in the face of hostility - even from 
her own family -- make the film 
thought-provoking and inspiring. 

ll is an interesting view of factory 
lire and gives a new perspective on 
the blue-collar worker. 

Tuesday at 8.30 pm. 

“Music in Time” continues this 
week with the development of music 
during the Reformation. 

The Reformation period had a 
profound impact on the history of 
music. It was during this period that 
J.S. Bach lived and composed. His 
composition reflect his Protestant 

BBC World 


upbringing, and made use of church 
organs and chorales. 

Also ■’■ 'jring in this episode is 
the gre composer/organist Bux- 
tehude •• m northern Germany. His 
organ m^-ic is played in Lubeck. A 
small choir in Germany sings a 
chorale. 

This is followed by Bach's prelude 
on that theme plr.yed on the great 
organ at' Rntzcbu: g. 

French and Italian music in- 
fluenced Bach, and this influence is 
illustrated by the Brandenburg 
Concertos. Also included is the story 
of the “Musical Offering" and the 
culmination of Bach’s life and work 
in Leipzig. There he composed his 
“St. Matthew Passion”. It is per- 
formed in the beautiful mountain 
monastry at Alpiensbach, by Helmut 
Rilling and the Stuttgart Orchestra. 

Sunday at 10:15 pm. 

i Service 


Play of the Week: 

Private Lives, by Noel Coward. Coward's wit and insight lend a 

What happens when Elyot goes ,ouch ,0 ,his " n,UiV ‘ * 

on honeymoon with his second wife, 

Sybil, and finds his first wife, . 

Amanda, in the next hotel room with Saturday, 8:30 pm, repeated Sunoay 
her second husband, Victor7 Noel at 12:30 am., 12 noon. 


CULTURAL 

CENTRES 


AaHrinnCinlra 
BriflihConncIt _ _ 
Fntcli Canlre 

0<M|li«|nttbuic ..... 

. Sarin Centro 

SamfahCfcnlra . — 
Turtbh Centre — ... 
Maya Alt* Centra ._ 


... 4 1320 
36147 
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— 41993 

44203 

24049 
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RENT-A-CAR 


AM* 

AIBInul — 


Pkirt 

Flow 

Kaddad .... 

({Mum 
Jniac — ...... 

NuJonal 
PfaDubiphU . 
• tor* . 
Srtrffito 

sn*>«u 

Slid 


41350 

398*1 

- 6*2311 

37830 

. 41683 

37204 
664137 
71707 

1 44931 

„ 39197 

:. 25191 

37104 
. 21767 

664243- 
667439. 


Owed 


' 2J700 

*63113 

21419 


HOTELS 

Amman 


Holiday Ian — ... I 

Mirrlpu ..... i 

i Bepmcy i 

. Crown _ ..... 

Jerma lera Meta ... 1 
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Ambassador i 

CwnmoflPrt ... i 

: MUdla Em i 
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Tycfea i 
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■San Rock 
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.Al-Manai • 
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Ha: 

4341 
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EMBASSIES 


Alttriao 41271-2 

■N-Yanwo 42381 

AUitraltan .... ...... 43247 

. Bihmld — <64148 

Milail 4141) 

MlM, 7 41741 
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CM 31140 

CWIWl -iW. 661336 
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, French 412734 
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■ Greek 47331/7 
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ft udl Arabian ..... 

Boulh Korean 

Spinlali 

SudaMM 

Syria 
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TUnMui 

TurtWi 

OiA. 

tr.At 

USSR .4. 

UNTSO ... 

UNRWA 

DaolahConslihiB . 
..NethqUndi 
CoMulitf 
Nwwariao 


..4.-- 6677 38 

814134 

42268 

22140 

24143 

: 44416 

41392 

44307 

41231, 

44111 . 

44369 

— 41138- 
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.—.. 22324 

I.— 37967 ' 
; 37164 


AIRLINES- 


■ Am . . 24] 3 1 

‘4 25203 

' 41310 

30679 

r-CaOwFadta. 'JliS, 

1 -Cypij* 31717. 


Japan 

KLM ... 

Korun , 

Kuwait 


Lonbania 

Matev .... 

MEA 
Oymplc 
Pan Am 

Qanua ■ 

Siudh 

SorsaUi ..... . 
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MS 

Slntapor* ... 
SwnAIr 
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.Tnri 
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Vaii 
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22173 
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667320 
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.... 38836 
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bridge 

by 

Terence 

Reese 


$ K J 10 9 8 3 

0 q J a 

4 A 4 

West East 

1 8 q 6 9 * 

UlHa l iw 

South 

aAKJII 

« 5 2 

6 K 5 2 

4 Q 10 6 

Dealer Norfh. Game all. 

7he women’s Riiirs at Biai ritz w;js 
wop by the Americans. Carol Sanders 
qnd peny Ann Kennedy, Who had 
qualified Forlieih out of forty and hud 
therefore begun flic he final ^ssjops 


K- Dswsqn v G. Fleur, (irjevesun 
iQr«ni PrifNt Championsthip 1 1 ^ 8 2 . |i 
(sn't always necessary to pmke u briil- 
Npf sacrifice, f h rente !t immediate 
checkmate, pr have u winning lead in 
IHR|eria| \o force yopr upptjncm ti> re- 

MB T oTV 

R Tbif" 
inks x RH T 

HPW immy wprds of four letters 
f»r mpre fur ypu moke from (he lei- 
(FfisliqwpbprF? In mnklngo word. 
iWli |piiw mny bf» 115 M pnep only. 
P«fP wpnl mnst Fpntflln Ike Inrgc 


with 0 disadvantage in the carry-over. 

If they wen* as bold-apd as lucky -op 
1 flinty hands as they were on this one, 

1 heir success is easy in mideisiand 

Sqpdcfs ployed in JNToherihis sc- 

q lienee: 

South iSorlli 
I 9 

I-* 2 O 

2 NT JNT 

West |ct| a low club in ||ic .lack ami 
(Jiieen, a heuil finesse |usi in (fie 
Oueei), tiiul tliunmy's Ace ofC'lubs was 
knocked out I|il- |(l of spades was 
covered by the Queen and Ace, ami nil 
the next heart West discarded .1 spade, 
so (he -\ec was played Iroin dummy 

Now (lie Queen ol diainnuds wqs 
let I ami West, in>l cerl.iiu ih,i| the clulis 
were hi caking, lield off South h«'d nine 
nicks now, assuming ilut die spades 
were good, but she limited with dis- 
aster by leading another diamond from 
dinnpiy-und West held oil ugaiu! So 
iluit was leu irieks and a veiy fine 
score. 

I < |1 1 iiiim »■ « 

sign, fhis diagram comes from the 
quickesl decisive gume of ifie British 
Championship ai itirquay I'luy is 
ii.ti tlly out of the opening, but after 
Glenn | : leur o| Slrcniliaiu ( Black , lo 
move) -played hjs nexi turn, liis op- 
ponent looked g) 11 iply m the posjijon, 
then sfopiied Hie clocks nnd shook 

bands |n (Ik- u.idjlioMdl gesnue of |e- 
■s iguat ui 1 1 

Wll .11 did Black play -and « h) did 
White give up.' 

I K|l-K and Wlii|c lesigned. l|ucnn- 

mu L.isfie because ul Q \ Kt winning a 
piece, while it 2 H-QI . QK-QI ; ) Q fH. 

U\ Itch ;4 K x R.Qx Kl male Oil ofitcr 

UH'» es, jilack 'x double I |i rent orQR-tJI 
and B-f\Kt5 ensures decjsjve mmerial 
gam 

|e||er, anil l lii'ii' must be ul least 
one u| pc- Idler nurd l|i tile 11*1- Nil 
phiruh; no foreign nurds; gu 
proper nuiiiex. TODAY'S tab 
( iri‘; 25 words. g««d; -M words, 
vi'fy guud; .16 wurds.fxtclleiH. 

SOI-UIION: Apse pusl epos 
i-stup jest Jii|isj Just JlIXlAKlHt. 
mist up si pitsl PUMP pause peal pose 
post »n|c su>e svUl sept sexput sfxI 
snap snap spat spuh' spot spun* 
step m *Wpe &MMIP M»P« WH 
IIPH* HP»I* _____ 

/^ai Shard/ / vS. 1 


entertainment 


THE STAR TWO-WAY TEA^ll 


CRYPTIC CLUES 
ACROSS 

l One who cooks up drugs? It's 
work ol Ijttle rt)c|1tl(3-6) 

8 A number consumed, we hear 
15) 

4 Stale payment |of aceuinmoila- 
(ion ip prance (7) 

11 Diplomacy • ope Conservative 
imnoenvrc! (b) 

1 2 Wjlh mud it’s a poor spops 
ground (7) 

11 Ship's speed ill lie-up (4) 

14 A law in 1 1 acioss (J) 

1 7 Round lake, ha) I of (hem wifi be 

in n Ip* (3) 

1 8 Downfall of one ip regular route 
(4) 

21 A right way to securely hold a 
bright light (3-4) 

23 Land is burning >6) 

24 One in meditation is funny 

25 Topjc fur Ifie leaders |n Middle 
East (5) 

26 Bari deserter needs lime jiisjdc - 
die dog! (3,6) 

Jlowfi 

2 It’s n n l concealed froip cpi|- 
fpsed voter (5) 

3 pm this is not gelling close tqthe 
poinil lb) 

4 I'UC leader ip c| jsqsi ecqh|e fic- 
g» 1 ialio|)s(.ll 

5 (Jive limn rise mistakenly from 
what’s left (7) 

ft I'xejie it in an enlrnnce IP fac- 
tory (7) 

7 Raiders demand to bj|l pps|«r 
(5.2,2) 

HI A burden curried by you ami me 
(4) 

1 2 song from « beach luiii (3.6) 

1 5 j Ic is learning to move aHu jp a 
tree (7) 

|(| I'rcedoni, prize i>r jet (7) 

I'J I here may hcojljn l!.hul jl cap 
jw beaten (41 

20 ClipbiMrd pear lq rear of apart- 
nieil! (ft) 

32 ClH'p Up hit of coil in mi|»e (5) 
24 |ch may get Und di»uki (3) 
QUICK cities 
ACROSS? 

I MfFRtrywflrKftonfijHstiPRMl'P 
money (3-ft) 


Us? cryptic Pi quick clues for tlic sqm? gpswers 


Tntft 


■ 


nmu 


■ mi ■ m m 

p ■■■■■IP 

|S®i® p*aBpp ■■■ 

!■ ■"Sip— B ill 


8 Nninfor of this clue isi 

9 Government payment to over 

60 s ( 7 ) 

1 1 Piece of sirmejjy (ft) 

|2 sports ground D) 

UTM4) 

14 ppn of 9 p|qy f- 1 ) 

J 7 A imp ( 3 ) 

1 8 Utterly w r«* (4) 

2t Kind or light (-3-4) 

21 Kind or fight (3-4) 

23 On fire fft) 

24 Funny (7) 

25 Subject of talk (S) 

2ft | aigc dug (3.6) 

DO\YM 

2 Openly done (5) 

3 Next |I'J (6) 

4 Mr Fajr c i°nBli inun H* c strcni 
(31 

5 Re|jcsqfa|i|ii|niiy (7) 

ft siiir up < 7 ) 

7 RoWwr’s dcnwnd 10 hold up 
ypnr IwihI* ( 5 , 2 , 2 ) 

Ip Rpsponsjh||j|y(4) 


|2 Sailor's spngf3,6) 
j 5 A learner (7) 

16 War | dune (7) 
j 9 Perqissjun instrument (4) 
20 A eupbourd (6) 

22 Meat cut vcjy small (5) 

24 Jot tip (H 


■PPV 

n *a 3 in hi ii Tawp qz ‘wma 

61 *4aiHfl|J 91 ***II|W|. Sf 
nag Z| ‘snuo fll *dn 
f, *a)B)|8v 9 ‘WI1«U*»R S ‘pa'I P 

*a pi «a a f *|43+p % ;n Avoa *^*nw 

pan 9Z ‘•utsfiT SZ ♦RillPfiniV n 
*iqp|'/ tl *|lu||i|-a4V fZ 'm»H Sf 
*wia triw pi 'i°H3 n •rnmnwe 
ZJ *3IP»J. u ‘H°l"uad 6 *IH a ia 
8 'WHQB-IOil I fSKOHOV 


•Jordan tqwei Motet c ^* A’ ^ */ I \\ 
Q^fKhayum Hotel / rS'si p \\ 

shmpisani'/ 

Ciecnosto»ax«ar< Embassy 

ye Arts Centre'/ * Ywgosla-ar' >.\ / X, 

S)‘ ■ // /( Embassy \ <.jpb| 

Sh m Bisar»> jfTf Bus Sialiuu f 


M 


^5? 




^ Moiei * u ' e " 


'' 'y>( 

C -JEBEl HUS 



HOlinios 


AMMAN 


jfBEL HUSSEIN; 
; 1 ! 


Ak RApy^AN 
>5^S| ’/ 


^prusaippi 


Mono ay N 
(nn Motel 


Parliament 

•ohee Half 


Cmema \ 


dEPEf A(. N] 


JZhA 

5| NN ^ 

i*'dusfr'a l Scnoo' 


\ \ Bu&Siatiou 




,\ c. 


.4thCircfe'^>^ 


ZaH«fi : ^>ace 






^TSs 

Hospngi 


3r qprete 


tew? 

;i •' 

7. ItKly 


Toiitiepi Ministry 

\\ 


s f ^^s^x^ R ova^ ^ 

Sv # 

o, 0an rriercont'npnta! H olg l 

■ ^ 4 1 si Ctfct e 

*£^tf, 2 pSSr Zanran 

\\ pn|isbrCqunci! B 


College 

u , 

• ^Central BanU' 


«r»W MOt 

ArchaeO’t'B'C^ 
k Jc'nl. % Museum >~ 


AI-'QUSQUp Nasf iniefFhang^^A, 

1 / 
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Mump 1 pa my 
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■Citaoei 


// 

JEBELATTAQ 
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Tlpn Ag? sue 
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Cemnjery 
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By Henry Arnold 


Week commencing 20 January, 198J 



CAPRICORN -December 2 1 st to January 19th 

A very cheerful nnd happy -go-lucky week is indicated fur you, 
gg Imii at tlie sumo Lime, be wary of making promises nil the impulse of 
the moment where your emotions ore concerned. You should gain 
support which you need fur ideas you have in mind by being just 
that little more sympathetic and understanding to those who are 
closely around you. It is your spare-time hobbies which could play a 
big part in your leisure time this week. 


CANCKR-Junc 2 1 si lo July 21st 
Certain plans which you may have regarding a loved one and 
yourself now appear to move forward with greater ease, and you 
should tind that you are able to overcome obstacles. This should be 
an extremely good week domestically, so try concentrating your 
efforts as much as possible in this direction, and you should not 
regret it. Work oil your first thoughts, which you have in mind, 
where plans are concerned 




AQUARIUS— January 20th to February 18th 

A hobby of yours could prove to be quite successful during this 
? coming week, and you should find yourself in the limelight a lot 
because of this. A little caution regarding the company you keep 
would be wise for you may find yourself upsetting someone of 
whom you are very fond. You should take careful note of in forma- 
lion which u new friend may give you sometime during this week. 


O— July 22nd to August 21st 

A very lucky week lies ahead for you in most respects, past 
problems seem to disappear, and you should be able lo meet obliga- 
tions with the minimum amount of worry. Your sense or humour 
could stand you in good stead, and be very noticeable this week, 
with a rather unreasonable friend, and thus you make your point 
extremely well. A fairly routine week, with the possibility of the 
arrival of someone von have not seen for some time. 



PISCES— February 19th to March 20th 

You could find yourself in great demand in I he social field. 



owing lo the fact that your popularity should be al a very high level 
during Ihe week. You would be (well advised to keep things to 


yourself I his week, where a rather catty person is concerned. This 
way, you can ensure the succbss of any venture you may have iti 
mind. You could be presented with a proposition from a near one, 
but do make certain you understand their intentions. 


VIRGO-August 22nd to September 21st 

Much as you may be tempted to change course in mid-stream 
this week, you would do much belter to stay put Tor the moment at 
least. A little bother could come your way in some evening arran- 
gements, but nothing to get loo worried over. By week's end, all 
should be fine and dnndv again for you. Your romantic life is under a 
very good sign this week, especially should you be away from 
home. 




ARIES— March 21st to April 20th 

You could recommence an old friendship, and in (urn, I his could 
prove a means oT your entering an entirely new circle nf friends. 
Take care for you could find yourself up against competition in the 
romantic field. Be optimistic, Tor by so doing, this should prove lobe 
to your advantage. An important job you may have in mind should 
go very well, as long as you take no interference for things seem to 
be set fair for you. 


LIBRA-Scptember 22nd to October 22nd. 

You could find (he little extra guidance that you need regarding 
the disposition ofa new acquaintance this coining week. Thereby, 
you can avoid (he possibility of making any mistakes in this direc- 
tion. If you would like to go a long way towards strengthening a 
romantic attachment, then you should find that a little friendliness 
in the right direction this week, could be of very great assistance to 
you. 




TAURUS— April 21s1 to Mny 20th 

You may encounter slight annoyance with a loved one, but you 
would at (he same time, discover that they do indeed mean very 
well towards you in I heir intentions. A secret wish of yours could be 
fulfilled in an extremely pleasant manner by an unsuspecting rela- 
tive some time this week, and this makes life look pretty good for 
you. An extra busy time Tor you in the social field appears lo be 
indicated for you, nnd also at work. 


SCORPJO--Octoher 23rd to November 21st 

You would do well to keep an open mind (his week, for by doing 
this, you should be in the position to lake advantage of an exciting 
opportunity which should conic your wny. This should be a good 
week for being a little mercenary, so gel moving with ideas that you 
have in mind which could mostly benefit you. More concentration 
maybe needed when dealing with important matters this week, so 
keep this up and you should fare very well. 




GEMINI— Mny 21st to June 20th 

By appearing to be just a little selfish to those around you, this 
coming week, you could find that you do well. Otherwise, you 
would lose valuable ground, by helping an unoppreciBtlvc acquain- 
lance. You should be oble to get something very enviable some time 
during this week, by aiming at the lop for the start. This gives you n 
— ^ nice feeling of well-being. Someone In your family could have some 
extremely hnppy news lo give you. 


SAGITTARIUS-Novcmbor 22nd to December 20lh 

The possibility or nil unexpected meeting with a close friend 
could prove to lie one or the high spots of your week, and also point 
the wny to a lot of future happiness for you. Remain us calm as you 
can should a small family crisis come up. You arc well able lu cope 
with this situation, and above all, avoid unnecessary arguments. A 
little diplomacy may be needed in the handling ofsonieoue you love 
during this week. 





Thursday 2R January 


Birthday Greetings to You. Money mailers may be a little choppy for 
the ncxl two or three months, so you will have to plan very carefully and 
not spend rashly at all. However, around the middle of May, finances 
could increase quite considerably, and (Ills should help a great deal In 
making you feel secure for some years to come. 


Thode or you who are eligible >iave an exciting year ahead of you in 
the romantic field, for you could find yourself much in demand by 
.members of Ihe opposite sex. However, around April period, a very 
charming newcomer will make you forget all other. For both young and 
old, a gay social year is Indicated. In the summer months, an outdoor 
activity will lake up much of your spare time in a very enjoyable wny. 
Also, you mny do quite ail amount of home entertaining. 


Birthday 

Information 

Charts 


Monday 24 January 

Birthday Greetings to You. There could be a family dispute around 
March or April, which will arise over a very trivial matter. You can help 
to ease the situation all round, by being us tactful os you possibly can. An 
older person will come to admire you very much more, as a result of your 
handling of the whole affair, and this will lead lo a much improved 
relationship between you. 

An offer to travel could come your way around the late May period, 
and it will be a good thing if you accept Ihis, os, although it may mean 
changing many plans, it will lead lo much happiness in the future. 

At the end of next month, the eligible ones amongst you will meet up 
with a new romance, and this should be an exciting and happy year as a 
resuit of this. ‘ 


Friday 21 Jnnunry 


Birlhdny Greetings to You. Your health may have been a slight source 
of worry to you lately, but (here is every sign orimprovement very soon, 
as long as you do not take any undue risks, and as long as you don't 
overstrain yourself. 

Someone you have recently met, who is in some position of author- 
ity, may give you some very good Advice regarding your career, and you 
woiSld be well nd vised to lake not of this, as it will be very helpful to you 
in the near future. 

If you handle a family problem which could crop 'up sometime during 
-June, with tact, you will win the praise and admiration of friends an0 
family alike. 

■ • An engagement or marriage in the family circle around July will bring 
■much joy and happiness both lo ihe couple themselves, 'and to their close 
relations. 


Sunday 23 January 

Birthday Greetings to You. A 
-year, when at Iasi, financial matters 
are realjy showing tangible signs or 
improvement. 


An elderly lady, who has been a 
source of worry, both financially, 
and healthwise, will lean less on 
you than In (he recent months, due 
to the Tact that a close relative has 
decided, alter much prompting to 
take a share of family responsibili- 
ties. 


Tuesday 25 January 

Birthday Greetings to You. For the younger ones amongst you, a 
much better year should be ahead for romance. A quarrel between you 
and a loved one will be made up in a most amicable way, and your 
relationship will be on a much firmer basis after this. There is a strong 
possibility of an engagement or marriage before the coming year is 
through. 


Around March period, you would be wise not lo listen to so called 
advice from a woman friend, as this may only be prompted by spite, and 
be calculated to cause trouble. 


A small windfall in April or May will be a great help towards holiday 
expenses. . 


Saturday 22 January 


Birthday Greetings to You. You may meet w ith a little jealousy from a 
member of you f family over a personal matter, but (his will. be ; short- . 
lived, and by April, affairs should be rumtiiig very smoothly again. - 


Your own famjly circle, may 
have a little amount or upheaval 
during June; but this will be only a 
temporary maltef.aVid will be over 
by mid-July.. , . 


' • A new scheme you are Involved which, could bring some diiexpqcted, \ 
financial reward, but you should guard against unnecessary. spending ' 
and unwise investment. Do not allow your Sudden prosperity to lead to ' 
hasty. decisions. : .' .r'.!';" r • ... i r-. . 

• A secret ambition will be realised by theendbfMay.andthis'Wjilhaye, ’• !, 
yoU feeling very secure and rather pleased with your effort?:,! . 


.. . Romance is started extremely well for the eligible ones, and a w'oin- 
tjerful new attachment is indicated around mid-June. , 
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A colleague Iq business couid 
surprise you with a suggestion that 
the two of you should try to launch 
you|sqlves in an enterprise 'of your 
, ovvh. Someone cIose tojyou can ad- 
vise yoi| on tilts matter, as this per- 
sbn has 1 had invaluable experience 
in Ihis'fiekj. Listen well to What ihjs- 
peitph fiag losayand then indite 
■your; decision, •• 


Wednesday 26 January 

Birthday Greet} ngs to You. If you have been at work on a new project 
putting In a great deal of time and effort, you will finally begin to see signs 
that (his will really pay off. Someone in a position of authority will be so 
impressed by the way you have handled this whole thing, that by May or 
June, you will be approached by a rival of your present employer, with 
■an offer of work. Dp not forget that loyalty is one ofyour strongest points 
and you must show (his iq both sides, if you are to keep your regard in 
both canids, ' * • 

A gay social life is indicated far both young and old throughout (his 
year, but for the single ones, romance is wdlt starred, wlttvposslbiliiiesof 
engagements or marriage.! 

... Your health should be pxcellem all through the coming year. The only 
thlhg lo watch is your, tendency IP worry about t hi ngs, large or small, and 
therefore get yourself Into anervjous slate. • ' * i — 

•‘■20, JANUARY IflM 



sport 


British coach sees prospects for Jordanian soccer 


By Jihad Saur 

Star Sport Writer 

ln an exclusive interview, the British 
each for the Jordanian National 
football team, Anthony Bnnficld 
praised the "good legislation i>r 
national players by the FA. Bnnfickl 
said that this is the first step towards 
giving Jordanian football nn inter- 
national role. BanHcld. 42, played 
for Westham and Orient in the 
1960s He started his coaehing 
career training children. Excerpts 
from the interview follows. 

Q: What is the outcome of the 1982 
Jordanian soccer season? 

A: It is easy to be critical, but I 
prefer lo look on the bright side first. 
Building up a soccer team is similar 
to constructing a home. First you 
need the materials and they nre the 
athletic abilities, high technical 
abilities and a keen enjoyment of the 
game. The problem is how to or- 
ganise what Jordan has into 
something concrete. 

So we need to set up a coaching 
slructure for the schools, colleges 
and clubs in Jordan. 


gntion ncxl season the youngsters 
will express themselves and improve 
more. Third, if you have more 
players, there is more depth to pick 
from. 


system especially to suit the Jord- 
anian player. 


Q: What are your comments about 
the 1982 season? 


So, whatever happens, the FA 
have made good tiling for the Jor- 
danian football. 


Q: So what arc your plans to pre- 
pare the team for the next cham- 
pionships specifically the qualifying 
rounds for the Los Angeles 
Olympics? 


A: 1 think the winner deserves to 
win and the final standings were just. 

So the results of the '82 season is 
n good reflection of the games 
played. 

Q: And the players? 

A'- It is not fair to comment on any 
players. 


Mr. Bearzot, the Italian manager, 
can take full credit for the players' 
change in' attitude to a positive of- 
fensive approach, while still main- 
taining a disciplined defense. 


Q: Do you agree with those who 
elected Paolo Rossi as the world's 
best player? 

A: I agree, because Rossi scored 
more goals and the Italians showed 
very astute team selection to permit 
the best performance from indivi- 
duals. 


emenls, then add rather than change. 
Q: Who were your favourite players 
in the world cup? 

A: Rossi. Falcao, Shilton and Blo- 
chin. 


A: Before talking about that, I 
would like to say that what wc really 
need at this stage is to play several 
international matches. This will help 
from n nucleus of experienced 
players who arc able to compete on 
international levels. 


Wc have now selected 35 plnyers. 
This figure will be decreased to 25 at 
the end of January. After that, wc 
will have intensive training between 
February and August. Al that time 
the international matches should 
lake place. 



Q: Do you think that we should 
forget anything about the Brazilians 
because they lost? 


A: Brazil showed a Lack of defensive 
discipline, and that was the major 
difference between Brazil and Italy. 


Q: Could the performance of Ihe 
English team in the cup be described 
as a failure? 


Q: How do you think llmt legis- 
lation will affect the league? 


Q: According to your observations 
or the Jordanian players, what style 
of football do you prefer? 


Baafleld 


A: We could say a failure in coa- 
ching system but not in the players 
themselves. The English refused to 
open their minds to different tactics. 

Q: So, do you think English football 
could be called classic? 


Q: What about the newcomers in the 
world cup, especially Algeria? 

A: The Algerians had the advantage 
of having professional players in 
Europe; for example, France and 
Beiigum. 

Q: Now, about goals. What Is the 
most brilliant goal you have seen, 
locally and Internationally? 

A: Locally, I was impressed by 
Wlhdat's Nader Za'ater’s goal in 
Faisaly’s net when he smashed the 
goal giving his team a 1-0 victory. In 
the world, the terrific goal scored by 
Hungarian Puskas against England 
in the mid-50's when Hungary won 
6-3 at Wembley. 


Puskas surprised the defenders 
when he turned around just before 
he fired the ball from the right side 
of the box into the net. 


A: Besides (he fact that it will help 
lo create r strong national team, it 
will provide three main advantages 
for the 1983 league. First, young 
players will gain valuable experience 
by replacing nntional players. Se- 
cond, because there will he no rele 


A: We have special Jordanian 

players. I will not impose any 
system on them. 1 have to look at 
Ihe players I have and adopt a 
system or evolve the system of 
playing. 

I hope to improve the soccer 


Q: Let’s move away from Jordan to 
international football. Do you think 
the 1982 World Cup has added 
anything to football? 

A: I think that when Italy won the 
World Cup it proved that you could 
change u player’s concepts at the 
game. 


A: Wc must keep the elements that 
make Fnglish football exciting, but 
at the same time try lo give it 
something else. The "mixture” is 
good for the British and Continental 
players. 

This is exactly what I meant when 
I was speaking about the Jordan 
team: l.e.. to retain (lie good cl- 


Q: Finally, in your opinion who are 
the 1 1 best players ln the history of 
football? 


A: Banks (England) for the goal- 
keeper, Carlos Alberto (Brazil), 
Backcnbaur, Sclifarzcnbeck (both 
from W. Germany). Sansom for 
defence -- Puscas (Hungary), Ealcao 
and Socrates (both from Brazil) for 
midfield - Best (N.Ircland), Dis- 
tefano (Spain), Pelc (Brazil). 


Sport commentator praises media coverage 


By Thnbet Kwalss 

Slur Sptvi Writer 


Reporting sports in Jordanian new- 
spapers and radio have come a long 
way, said Nazmi Su'id. the mini who 
has been working in the field for the 
past 20 years, and is known by thou- 
sands of Jordanians, who either read 
his dally newspaper column, or who 
had listened to his sports commentary 
on the radio for many years. 

The sports page was something 
non- existent in the Jordanian press up 
until the early sixties. Newspapers 
•used to carry stories, but not on an in- 
dependent sports page. 

lo fact, the full sports page was in- 
irodued In the seventies,.but it was not 
until 1981, that Jordanian newspapers 
realized that the spbft pages were one 
we most readable sections. Since 
men at least two pages of sports appear 
“Wlylnihetwo mttjor newspapers, and 
> four-page sports edition on Satur- 
days. 


the subject, and attended lew on-thc- 
joli broad casting and writing courses. 


Kesidus ihe media Job. he whs also □ 
player, referee, coach a ml a physical 
education teacher at AMlusseln Col- 
lege in Amman He played football und 
basketball for Al-Ahli dub. and was 
active us a referee until last year when 
he decided to go completely far writ- 
ing. 


Sports writing was harsh in the 
past. “We use to over do it in criticis- 
ing, now I think that we should be 
more constructive, fair and honest, we 
should not antagonize any party," he 
said. — — — 



Goal-keeper (or Jordan'* National loam, daring »>«'» ■QTa.m.at ■» 


Beirut, 1957 


You’ve read it once.....now 
make it a habit! 
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_ Mr. Sa'ld, who was a sports com- 1 
™ntaior on the radio from 1974-82, 
ana who now is the sports chief editor 
“ loc ®l newspaper said that although 
nrn 8ta T datd ofs I >oris coverage has im- 
^cmendously, the Jordanian 
™ C5 1 til1 needs to know more about 
?*8ional and international sport events. 

Asked If there is enough local sports 
In lhe newspapers, Mr. Said 
n °w, they give extensive at- 
i n " ? other sp0rta besides soccer, 

knnu/ r ° raa ^ e ** more ncceptable and 
“own to the public. 
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Reagan seeks further concessions 

US-Japanese 
talks ‘fruitful 


Soviet missiles concern US 


WASHINGTON (AP)-US Pre- 
sident Ronald Reagan, ending 
two days of talks with Japanese 
Prime Minister Yasuhiro Naka- 
sone, said on Wednesday that 
"nothing would belter prove to 
the American people the good 
intentions of our Japanese trad- 
ing partners than tangible pro- 
gress" in dismantling Japan's tr- 
ade barriers. 

In departure statements outside the 
diplomtic entrance of the White 
House, the two leaders described their 
talks as fruitful, cordial and construc- 
tive. 

Yet they made dear that Japan is 
unwilling at the moment to go beyond 
the iijarket-opening steps announced 
by Mr. Nakasone sortly before leaving 
Tokyo for Washington. 

Mr. Reagan said he is pleased "that 
we have made some Imprint on the first 
steps in the area of trade” and said the 
United States is "encouraged” by the 
measures Mr. Nakasone has taken to 
date “to further open Japan's mar- 
kets." 


“I'm aware of the political sensitiv- 
ity in Japan on tariff reductions on a 
number of products, as well ns the 
prime minister's decision to conduct a 
comprehensive review of their stan- 
dards of (import) certification sys- 
tems,” Mr. Reagan said. 

Mr. Reagan announced that the 
two nations have agreed to set up a 
working group to study energy trade, 
apparently to explore the possibility or 
selling Japan oil from US fields in Ala- 
ska. 

And he said that Mr. Nakasone had 
accepted an offer to include a Ja- 
panese specialist in the work of the US 
Space Lab mission in 1988. 

Mr. Nakasone, declaring that “solid 
co-operation between the United 
Stales and Japan is the corner stone of 
peace," announced that he has invited 
the president and Mrs. Reagan to visit 
Japan “at a (Erne convenient to both of 
us." 

“We confirmed that both Japan and 
the United States Intend to share their 
responsibilities in ways appropriate to 
both countries,” he said. 


Pe ntago n plans military 
shopping spree in Japan 


TOKYO (ONS)-Japan took a historic 
step towards joining the international 
arms bazaar last week by announcing it 
will provide the United Stales with mi- 
iitary technology "unconditionally ," 
th its breakl ng a strl ng of pad fist vows. 

•Under a cabinet order issued In 
196? Japan promised not to sell arms to 
countries at war, to those on United 
Nations blacklists (for example, South 
Africa), or’ to Communist govern- 
ments. In 1976, the ban was widened 
lo include arms sales to all countries. 

Prime Minister Yasuhiro Nakasone 
personally conveyed (he good news to 
President Reagan when they met In 
Washington this week. 

The Pentagon shopping list is secret 
but sources say It is particularly Inter- 
ested in lasers, robots "super- 
computers" and semiconductors, fibre 
optics, high performance materials 
such as carbon fibre, and a ferrite coat- 
ing (hat absorbs radar waves. 

The ferrite "paint" has been deve- 
loped by Japan’s lop maker of magnetic 
tape; TDK, and will be used for the new 
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WASHINGTON (Agencles)-The US State Department 
announced that US concern about the development of 
new long-range, Soviet-made air defence missiles in Syria 
have been made known to the governments involved. 

Spokesman John Hughes told reporters that he could 
not go into details, but said "Wehave reason to believe 
.that those SA-S missiles are being deployed in Syria. 

We have raised our concerns with the various gov- 
ernments involved, Hughes said, adding In response to 
questions, “I think you can be assured that the Soviet 
Union is aware of our concern." 

The SA-5 missile has been described as the mainstay 
or air defences inside the Soviet Union and the de- 
ployment of the missile in Syria is believed to be the first 
such deployment outside the Warsaw pact. 

The ground-tn-air missile has an estimated range of 
about 300 kilometres. Earlier SAM-6 missiles in the Sy- 
rian arsenal reportedly have a maximum range of about 
SO kilometres. 

When initial reports surfaced about two weeks ago 
indicating that new SA-5 missile bases were being con- 
structed in Syria, the State Department said it "would 
obviously regret any measure from either side in the 
Arab-israeli conflict that would heighten the risk of con- 
flicts in the region.” 

At that time, Deputy Spokesman Alan Romberg told 
reporters that "any exacerbation of tensions in the region 
i from anybody would be some thing we would regret." He 


said if the missiles were to be deployed and if $ 
Missile crews were to be deployed with them," 
would not be helpful". J 

Hughes said he was not able to say whether S| 
technicians were involved in the deployment ofthtt 
SA-5 missiles. 1 

He said he was unable to say if the missiles | 
operational, but US officlai l 'la(er said itwasbellevcj 
SA-5 batteries are not yet ready for use. 

"The entry of a new type or weapon" into Syrii 
clearly not in the interest of peace in the region,” 
said. | 

Hughes said he was not aware ofany plans forspi 
presidential envoy Philip Habib to travel to Damasci 
discuss the missile issue with Syrian authorities. I 

Habib and special envoy Morris Draper were in b 
1 8 January but Hughes said he would not get into di^ 
or substance of the continuing talks between Lebaj 
Israel and the United States on the situation in Lebanj 

I 

However, Hughes cautioned reporters that i 
would be on the wrong track if they concluded thel 
"any less urgency about the desire to get a troop witM 
wal plan.” 


A key issue in the tripartite talks In finding a form, 
to bring about the earliest possible withdrawal of all f< 
ign forces from Lebanon- Israeli, Syrian and Pales 
Liberation Organization. 


Some in US fear another Vietnam 

MNF holds on in Lebano 


“stealth" bomber on order from Nor- 
throp, and a "stealth" fighter from 
Lockheed. 

So-called super-computers were 
developed by the US Navy for detecting 
the nationality of nuclear-powered 
submarines by their propeller sounds, 
and are now much in demand by the 
nuclear and defence- industries for 
scientific calculations. 

At present the US Arm Cray 
Research dominates the world 
super-computer market, hut last year 
Japan's Hitachi and Fujitsu unveiled 
more powerful models, and Nippon 
Electric has a yet more powerful 
super-computer coining. 

Semiconductors are bst becoming 
essential In military communications 
equipment, missile systems, aircraft 
and even small arms. Japanese semi- 
conductors dominate the \JS market. 
Japan is also making rapid strides in 
developing lasers and fibre optics, 
Which carry many more times the 
amount or information than conven- 
tional copper wire does. 


By Abdulsalflm Massarueh 
Star Washington Correspondent 


WASHINGTON-The United Nations Security 
Council on Tuesday voted to renew the mandate 
of Unifll, the United Nations peacekeeping force 
in southern Lebanon, for another six months. This 
was after UN Secretary General Javier Perez de 
Cuellar had told a gathering of Washington jour- 
nalists that the force would probably have another 
three months to live, in the midst of a debate in 
which Israel claimed it was not needed. 

While the issue of Unifil’s tele is debated at the United 
Nations, that of another peacekeeping force has been in the 
background this week. 

This is the Multinational Force in Lebanon, the MNF, 
which has been assisting the Lebanese government in Its 
efforts to assert Us authority over the affairs of the country 
since 28 September last year. 

Home to North Carolina 

irunim, which consists of 6,300 soldiers from 1 1 dif- 
ferent nationalities, does not cause any major headache to 
the Lebanese, the Israelis and for the United Stales, the 
matter of the MNF, its future and Us possible enlargement 
is causing a lot or pain and anguish in many circles. 

The US Navy sees a problem in the lengthy stay of this 
force in Lebanon, where there are 1 ,800 navy officers, 
supported by the Sixth Fleet and six other ships, which 
carry 600 oflhese Marine officers. They hope that law and 
order will coma to Lebanon, so they can all board their 
ships and head back home to Camp Lejeune or Fort Bragg 
in North Carolina. 

Navy sources are worried also that this lengthy slay of 
the US Marines in Lebanon is having a serious Hdverse 
effect on Morale, and on the efforts of the Department of 
the Navy to recruit new officers to join the Marines. 

There are apprehensions that the lengthy stay might be 
indefinite, and could be the beginning of a deep invol- 
vement which might endanger the life and Security of the 
Marines - who are deployed in a rather tough and 
friendly atmosphere 


What adds more fuel to these worries Is the behaviour 
Of gun-toting Israeli officers, who have repeatedly en 
croached on and approached ihe US soldiers, and creating 
some, situations that wore defined by State Department 
Spokesman John Hughes ps a “challenge" to the United 
Slates forces lii Lebanon 


Ever since the Marines moved In after US negotiators 
brought about the Withdrawal ofthi* PLQ, the Israelis Have 
been looklhg for ^y.opponuplty to, humiliate the US 

Fear 6f confrontation 

Both forpwj'.Unlfljand MNF^re In arealdilemma.The 
aroldentthatpccoredJn Sinai ort Monday, J7 jrfnuary/arid 
pf Uni6l pensontieL I n OTuihcrn.^ba^ ti r -and 


the death of a Marine officer who was wasted by U 
cluster bombs - are ail testimony that these soldiers 
and duties are very risky. They are not likely lo be c 
plelcly safe, even if they are guarded by the Navy ships 
destroyers. 

Because of these fears of the possible confroniati 
inside Beirut, Marine Corps Commandant Gen. Robei 
Barrow Is reportedly in favour of getting all the Marine 
the shores of Beirut and keeping thorn abourd their shit 
Beirut waters, where they could await emergencies in 
banon. But the other school of thought, In favour ofka 
ing the US Marines on Lebanese soil, comes from 
commandcr-in-chief of nl! US armed forces, ihe presld 
of the US. 


Planning to stay | 

President Reagan has committed the Marines thisti 
to stay, as long as they are needed in Lebanon, to assist 
central Lebanese government to function. It is belle 
that President Reagan's conscience has been annoying l 
since the Marines left Beirut, and as a result of that 
massacres of Sabra and Shatila occurred. 

The president of the US , as many people believe • 
Washington, is not going to abandon (he Lebanese g< '/ 
eminent, nor the Palestinian reftigees in the camps of W 
Beirut. Therefore he is resolved that no matter how mu 
unhappiness the presence of these 1,800 US Marines 
causing in the Pentagon and Congress, he is planning 


keep them in Lebanon until their job is really done. 

Another Vietnam? 

Lebanese President Amin,Gemayel would like to ha 
the Marines and other forces from the multinational 
sonnel deployed ail over Lebanon, so he can get Ihe Israe 
out, and possibly prepare the ground for the Syrians to 4 
out of there, too. But the US government, most likely, 
not respond favourably to his request, since the issue oflj^ 
Marines’ presence in a war-torn area and For a long lb ' 
will create many memories of the US involvement in Vii 
nain. The Reagan advisors and aides want to avoid ieavi 
this impression on the American public. 


Israel, on the other hand, will see In the exien 
presence of the Marines a stilling element, hindering 
plans Of getting all It wanted from the Lebanese people. It 1 
believed in Israeli circles that the presence of the Mari" 
and the MNF has encouraged the Lebanese government 
oppose tiny Israeli jilan for a fast signing of a peace treat 
with Israel. ’ 


. The presenceOf the Marines, >v filch some observers a 
afraid might last foryears, and not months. wlll assist in* 1 
continuous training, and biiildirtg of the Lebanese arm. 
THd.Xebanese government! Which refused io accept *' 
offers of Sharon’s prtpy.tp -train the Lebanese, will 
theUSibrcesa fape-savlngmeans thatwjllppl embaf 
them; With -the Arab World 






